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Energy Demand — 
‘ Factor in the Fuel Picture 


'Jnited States has stepped up sharply since 

snd continues, the demand in 1960 will 
40 “on B.t.u's., about 40 percent more than 
major increase in coal consumption. 
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As the fuel picture of the future unfolds, coal’s role as a 
supplier of energy looms larger and larger. 


The plan of the electric utilities to boost coal’s share in power 
production from 53.8% in 1948 to 57.7% in 1960 is one im- 
portant indicator of coal’s growing share in energy produc- 
tion. And coal, as a solid or used as the raw material for 
producing synthetic fuel in gas or liquid form, is a strategic 
resource in our national security plans. 


The following facts indicate a New Era for coal mining and 
related industries: 


1. Population increases, greater reliance on mechan- 
ical methods of industrial production, and more 
wealth in the hands of individuals, resulting in an 
expanding market for fuels to meet these increased 
demands for energy. 


2. Plentiful coal reserves located near the major fuel 
consuming markets. 


3. Growing doubts about the ability of oil and natural 


Rising Energy Demands Force Coal Requirements Upward 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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gas to take on much more of energy-production 
needs. (In 1948 the United States was a net importer 
of oil for the first time since the early 20's.) 


The facts point to a New Era for Coal . . . Coal for more 
people . . . Coal for industry . . . Coal for synthesis. In view 
of the market growth expected in the future, it is natural to 
expect an increase in the coal mining industry's productive 
capacity — opening of new mines and increasing output at 
existing operations. Already, the level of coal production is 
20% higher than the prewar average and coal mines are 
purchasing a record volume of materials and supplies. 


COAL AGE is the leading technical publication that serves 
operating executives, managers, and supervisors engaged 
in the production and primary distribution of anthracite and 
bituminous coal? 120 more manufacturers bought more 
advertising pages in COAL AGE in 1948 than in any other 
coal publication. COAL AGE will take the sales story of 
your product to buying influences at all levels wherever 
coal is mined. 
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No. 10 in a series of Electrical World 
reports on industrial advertising 
aimed at clearly defined objectives. 


How to Engineer an 


TO TAKE A NEW MOTOR TO MARKET, ELLIOTT RELIES ON 





ro new a ae motor is born - 





The spread ad left introduced 
Elliott's new motor. 

The ad below 

ran 14 months later. 
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Here are some of the other leading manufacturers of motors and 
motor control equipment who use Electrical World to reach top 
men in the electric power industry — men in the utilities, electrical 
engineers in heavy industry, and consulting electrical engineers: 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Electric Controller and Mfg. Co. 
Burke Electric Co. Federal Electric Products Co. Edie — 4 














Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. General Radio Co. 
Allen-Bradley Co. Square D Company 
Control Corporation Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Anniversary “Cition 1S COMING MAY 2I- 


ee 


ELECTRICAL WORLD’S loth 


CLOSING DATE—APRIL 15 
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DOMESTIC ENGINEERING urges all advertisers to 
re-appraise the Domestic Engineering field. Those 
manufacturers who have considered this market as 
a secondary outlet for their products will find in it a 
tremendously expanded field of opportunity. Others 
who have long been identified with it must of 
necessity keep pace with increasingly competitive 
conditions. DOMESTIC. ENGINEERING's. total 
publishing program, as in the past, is geared to 
make the advertising dollar spent in DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING the most productive and effective 
means of reaching the total Domestic Engineering 
market. 

DOMESTIC ENGINEERING in advance of the 


need, has set up its numerous facilities to assist ad- 
vertisers in meeting 1949 conditions. 


E. N. MeDONNELL, President, MeD 


These facilities include manufacturers’ representative 
service, catalog layout and reprint production, 
marketing and research information, list rental and 
mailing aids and similarly vital services. Write for 
full information or consult your Advertising Agency. 


S ate 4 g “ola B aohtet 


The Sales Quota Booklet, with its accurately compiled statistical 
information, offers you one of your first and foremost steps in 
the direction of balanced sales. As one more vital service to its 
industry DOMESTIC ENGINEERING is making this booklet 
available free to all manufacturers in the Domestic Engineering 
field, as well as their advertising agencies. Price is $2.50 to all 


others. 
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OMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 2322.27.00 
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Modern Railroads 


BiG! 
BEAUTIFUL! 
POWERFUL! 


Faees because of 


such NEW 1949 full 














page advertisers: 
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Independent Pneumatic 
Tool 
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International Business 
Machines 
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U. S. Steel Corp 
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Westinghouse Elec. Co. 






Worthington Pump— 
Const. Equip. Div 






BEAUTIFUL! ... See 


for yourself — Write 






for a sample copy! 


POWERFUL! .. . Use 
it—and KNOW! 












Modern Railroads 
Publishing Co. 
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Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Warns Against Abuse of 2: 
Prompt Payment Discount 


To Tue Eprror: Crusading for out 
fellow advertising agencies, we contend 
that publishers have no right to penalize 
us for the prompt paying habits of our 
clients. They do exactly that when they 
remit 15° of what they choose to col- 
lect on their invoices, usually 98°% (al- 
lowing 2° for cash within 10 days). If 
they want to offer some financial in 
ducement which gathers in their “jack” 
quickly, what interest have we in their 
private negotiations? According to 
Standard Rate & Data Service and pub- 
lishers’ rate cards, we are entitled to re 


celve 15° of card 


oor 


8°) of card rates. 


rates, not 15 ol 


Suppose the publisher elects to dangl 
»% or 8°) or some other high figure as 
a lure to the speedier rounding up o 
funds due! Actually. just such large di 
ductions are offered in at least two in 
stances, both yearly catalogs—‘“for an 
ticipation.” If, as several do, our clients 
det ide lo take advantage of these bigger 
savings, should we. their agency. suffet 
in our pocketbook, where it hurts? 
Fortunately, the catalogs in question do 
not attempt to punish us; but, following 
the precedent of their pecunious con 
temporaries, they have every right to. 

So, for that matter, do all magazines. 
lf any one publisher has this objection 
able prerogative, all publishers have it 
We therefore face the possibility of los 
ing a cool 2°, of all the commissions due 
us from business papers over a years 
span. No small loss, that! In short, the 
better the paying habits of our clients, 
the worse it is for us. 

The solution? Let publishers stamp 
their invoices, as some already do, in- 
structing the paying-direct advertiser to 
deduct his 2 from 85‘ of the rate 
ard, e. g.. 2° of $85 when the card 
rate is $100. The client suffer? As- 
suredly. He knows it, however, and does 
not complain.—C, A. Reece, C. A. Reece 
Industrial Publicity, Cleveland. 


Says Agency Relation Like 
Jobber’s, So Discount OK 

lo Tue Eprror: I should like to 
answer E. J. McKenzie of the Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co. who, in his letter 
printed in the January issue of INpUsTRI- 
1L. MARKETING, objects most emphati- 
cally to agency discounts 

I think “Mac” (please permit me) 
overlooks the fact that a publication is 
a business structure. So is Simplex. 
Each has its proven way of reaching its 
market. 

If I want to buy wire, I go to a dealer 

or to a jobber. Mac sells wire to a 
jobber for less than he'll sell to me. 


Ri 
/y) LOTTers 


to the Editor 


Who'll deny he’s “protecting” his 
ber? 





1¢ 


Seems to me publications respect t 


position occupied by an _ advertis 


agency in exactly the same fashion. 
rightly so. For certainly the a 


functions for the publications at 


same level as Mac’s jobber. 


And 


gel 


There are at least a dozen reasons that 
pop into my mind instantly to physi 








WITH ANHYDREX CABLES 
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SIMPLEX WIRE G CABLE 79 SIDNE AMBRIDG 


ly justify a publication agency dis« 


and they probably pop into Macs mi 
if to 


too, but I want to confine my poit 
those so bitterly brought forth. 

As an agency actively enga red 
dustrial advertising, we know tha 


WIRES G CABLES 


MA 


1d, 


in in- 
I 


our 


clients can reach industry better and at 
less cost through recognized jobbers. 


The industrial buying pattern is thr 
the jobber and I feel that in estab! 
that pattern for the advantage 
manufacturer. the jobber has earn 
discount. 

So a publication recognizes that 
better contact at less cost a rel 
few agencies representing the vas 
jority of industry. The agency 
tablished the pattern that mak 
possible, and in my opinion, has 
its “protection” in a_ fashion 
whit different than Mac’s jobb« 
lishers don’t subsidize agenci 
support a marketing plan prov 
to their advantage. 

And I believe that the public 
the right to a marketing meth 
choice. The same right that n 
buy wire through Mac’s jobbe: 

Mac sounds rather hot unde! 


lar. When he cools off, I think 


(Continued on / 
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Design Engineers are always scanning the 
field for new ideas, new methods and new 
ways of improving their product. 


But solid technical help with their problems re- 
quires information that is complete, factual, authentic 
and up-to-date. Changes in mechanisms, machines, 
equipment and appliances, require substantial facts 
—performance data, physical characteristics, design 


calculations. 


MACHINE DESIGN—the only professional journal of De- 

sign Engineers—provides this necessary engineering help. 

It is the preferred source of information in over 9,000 plants. 

According to MACHINE DESIGN'S continuing readership 

study, 89% of the readers allot ¥2 hour to 4 hours to read 

each issue and 73% find that it takes more than one session 
to finish their reading. 


Your advertising in MACHINE DESIGN reaches the Design 









What Design Engineer Reading Habits 
Mean to You 






Engineer whose specification means volume sales in this market. 
You get five readers per copy because MACHINE DESIGN is 
a routed publication and you get continuing value because 90% 
of all copies are filed for future reference. 


For the full story of what the reading habits of design en- 
gineers mean to you, ask for the new booklet “Reader Interest 
of Design Engineers . . . and what it means to you.” 


‘}Macnine Desigu 


APENTON PUBLICATION @ PENTON BUILDING @ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


16 East 42:d Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK LOS ANGE ES CHICAGO 
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cations cannot exist without a need fo 
its pages, and’ Simplex Wire must } 
wanted, ultimately. 

So the agency must, and obviousl\ 


does, find a need for its services bot! 
by client—and medium.—Henry Lie: 
TO COVER THE FIELD ne Hil ra Pires Mery hdoddiiing. W ~ 
ington. 






































Does Anybody Claim 
A ‘Biggest’ Issue? 
, ‘ To Tue Eprror: On page 75 of you 
1. Largest circulation. February issue, and Hm on you! 
PP readership insert page of the same is 
2. Reaches every gas utility in the U. S. sue, samaii is tte of the fact that . 
a Vecanica Popular carried “the biggest 
3. Reaches 85% more gas company executives. single advertisement ever run any 
, where”. Luckily, there is a little hedg 
4. Reaches 44°% more engineers and technical officials. ing in the statement “to our know 
ledge”. Actually, “to our knowledge” 
5. Reaches 58% more sales executives. the biggest single advertisement run 
anywhere appeared in the Sept. 15 i 
6. Reaches 29% more in gas companies. 1917 issue of Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering, now called Chemical Engi 
7. Carries more pages of editorial content per issue. neering. 
This advertisement placed by the Buf- 
8. Largest staff of regular feature writers. falo Foundry & Machine Co. ran a total 
of 68 consecutive pages. The September 
9. Carries more exclusive editorial features per issue. 15, 1917 issue of this magazine was a 
special edition featuring the Chemical 
10. Carries more pages of advertising per issue. Exposition number. It carried a total of 
648 pages—436 of which were adver- 
11. Two broad markets—heavy equipment for plant ex- tising pases. Peete. the thick is- 
: es * sue problem, If you can designate it as a 
pansion and a merchandising outlet for gas-burning seiaiilaae raiaciag e ss oP or g  g a 
appliances. anew one. It goes back to 1917 and 
. . beyond. . R. Venezian, Manager of 
12. Lowest advertising rate per thousand circulation. Sales Ae he Tany edhe Pub 
(12 page rate basis.) lishing Co. 
(IM hedged, using the words “pub 
13. Reaches gas utility personnel for 26.8% lower cost. — claim.” Any other candidates? 
- ‘D.) 






14. They made their own page-by-page appraisal of —— 













to di 
the contents of all three books. oF is 
ABP Voice from the Past they « 

: ili To Tue Eprror: Thank you tor ‘ 
. They made a survey of their gas utility customers.* ; ' . - ies 
us y y 9 Y sending the “Repeated Advertisements ENGIN 
material. What you sent us was just the of ove 
*Why not make such a survey yourself? ay ye = needed Fig gar ub-as 

We'll sev the coet. _wonder if my name is at all fa 

64 miliar to you. For some five years | indust 
was Jesse Neal’s assistant at the As design 
sociated Business Papers. But that was ranks 

Ss. 1947 almost 25 years ago. Mr. Crain will re- ind 
63 VYlew speduertisers Cnce ANUANY member me, I think. ndust 





When I took this job over last Aug. 
1. I found lying on my desk your re 
print of Jesse Neal’s booklet on indus- 
trial advertising. I didn’t realize what 









PUBLICATION OFFICE it was for a moment until I turned 4 
198 South Alvarado Street, Los Angeles 4, California page and saw the chart—and my mem 
ory exploded with a loud bang—because 

ADVERTISING OFFICES I remembered drawing that chart 
A week later I had a letter trom 










CHICAGO 3 NEW YORK 16 Jesse, who had seen a note of my « hange 

ovo alla + aon bmg in Advertising Age. So we held « re 
union by mail. 

TULSA SAN FRANCISCO 5 I have been here in Montrea! tor 

2519 South Harvard Court 1085 Monadnock Bidg. some 18 vears. with various ag' es 

Phone 6-4065 DOuglas 2-4475 ; ; 





(Continued on Page | >-! 
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» Re rdvertising pages. For this is a good way 4. Find out who reads the magazine because this is, of 
to discover wien other people like you have decided course, the final test of advertising value. In Propuct 
they can best invest their advertising dollars. In Propuct ENGINEERING’S case, you'll want a copy of its latest ABC 
ENGINEERING, for example, you will find the advertising statement. And as the only paid-subscription magazine 
of over 500 leading manufacturers of parts, materials, in the design-engineering field, you will want to study this 
ub-assemblies, and finishes. This advertising represents impartial, completely accurate analysis of the 17,607 
industry’s largest advertising investment in product- product-design engineers who value this magazine and 
design magazines, both quantity-wise and dollar-wise. It pay $6.00 a year for it. This self-generated interest in 
tanks Propuct ENGINEERING among the first four of all Propuct ENGINEERING is one of your best assurances your 
industrial monthlies in advertising volume. Propuct ENGINEERING advertising will be read . . . and 


translated into buying action. 


oducts read.... 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
McGraw-Hill Buiiding, New York 18 
ABC * ABP 









DON’T MISS THE BOAT! 


Only a few weeks left to have your catalog made 
a part of CEC and distributed to the known 

buying teams in 12,000 Dun & Bradstreet 

top-rated plants. Hurry! 













1949-50 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 
CATALOG 
closes April Ist! 













Write, wire or phone your Reinhold 
representative today! 













REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 





330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago Philadetphia Cleveland San francisco Los Angeles Bultale 


contact 








is what you want to make be- 
tween your materials catalog 
and the men who buy behind 
closed doors in the process in- 
dustries. So, act pronto. 













1949-50 
CHEMICAL 
MATERIALS 
CATALOG 


closes 
April Ist! 















- 
Contact your Reinhold catalog 


representative today! 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 West 42nd St., New York City 


age Philadelphia Cleveland San Francisce Les Angeles Baflals 
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Oil Drilling, Facilities 
Will Increase in 1949 

The supply of oil in the United States 
has caught up with demand as a result 
of record-breaking achievements during 
1948, but the oil industry is still ex- 
panding and plans to increase its capa- 
city further this year. 

For the first time in history the pro- 
duction of crude oil in the U. S. ex- 
ceeded 2 billion barrels a year. The to- 
tal output in 1948 was 2,051,433,000 
barrels. 195.326.000 barrels more than 
1947 production—an increase of 10%. 
Forecasts indicate that 1949 production 
will be about two or 3% higher than the 
“48 figure. 

Though the rate of increase in crude 
production is tapering off, the industry 
is not slackening its program to in- 
crease the capacity to transport and 
refine oil. By the middle of 1949 new 
refineries and additions to older plants 
will increase the nation’s crude-process 
ing capacity by 540,000 barrels per 
day, or 8.5%, over 1948. Last year 9.- 
363 miles of pipe lines were completed 
and work will start this year on 27,- 
000 miles additional. 

The production record was achieved 
by drilling 39,778 wells—an all-time 
high. Total footage of these wells was 
137,392,000 feet, and both wells and 
footage drilled were 20° above 1947. 
The forecast for 1949 is for about 5% 
fewer wells but slightly more footage 
drilled, which indicates that the indus- 
try intends to drill more deep wells in 
1949, 

In spite of the heavy production, the 
proved recoverable reserves of oil in 
the ground were increased by 1,341,- 
000,000 barrels during 1948, and the 
estimate places reserves at 27,325,000,- 
000 barrels as of January 1, 1949, or 
slightly more than 12 times the cur- 
rent annual rate of production. 

These new oil discoveries were due 
to an expanded program of wildcatting 

drilling in untested areas. There were 
6.877 wildcat wells drilled in 1948, 26% 
more than the previous year, and 15% 
of them found oil. This year the indus- 
try plans to do even more wildcatting, 
and has scheduled 7.000 wildcat wells 
for 1949. 

Domestic demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts will average 6,213,000 barrels pet 
day during 1949, it is forecast. This is 
6° greater than the demand in 1948. 
and 7.6% greater than 1947. In 1949, do- 
mestic demand plus exports will re- 
quire refineries in the U. S. to process 
an average of 5,809,000 barrels of do- 
mestic and foreign crude oil daily, an 
increase of 5° over last year. The 1948 


refinery throughout averaged 5,535.- 


140 barrels daily, which was 9.1°% over 
1947. 


For the first time in 25 vears the 
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U. S. was a net importer of oil. Durin; 
1949 it is estimated that imports of crud: 
oil and refined petroleum products may 
average as much as 543,000 barre 
daily, or 8.39%, while exports may in 
crease by only 2.4% and reach 387,000 
barrels daily. C. O. WILLson, editor, 
Oil & Gas Journal. 


90 Million KW Capacity 
Seen for Utilities by 1955 


Generating capacity of 90 million kw, 
at an expenditure of some $20 billion 
is indicated for electric utilities by 
1955, marking a postwar decade almost 
equal in growth to that of all previous 
years. 

Electrical W orld’s 45th annual statis- 
tical issue, just published, sees a re- 
quired expenditure of some $15 bil- 
lion exclusive of REA and federal power 
projects which will add more billions 
to the outlay. Besides adding generating 
capacity, the outlay will extend and 
strengthen transmission and distribution 
lines, and generally enlarge and improve 
electricity supply facilities in service to 
the people of the nation. 

These predictions are conservative, 
Electrical W orld believes, as attested by 
reports from manufacturers of large 
generating equipment. Deliveries of this 
equipment will average well over 6,- 
000.000 kw for each of the next three 
years, 1949-51. 

In 1955, it is estimated, output of 
electric utilities will be about 410 bil- 
lion kwhr, and sales will be around 365 
billion. Of the total sales, 87 billion 
kwhr will be to residences and farms; 
63 billion to small light and power cus- 
tomers and 183 billion to large light 
and power customers. These figures 
represent increases of 53% in the use 
of electricity in homes and on farms, 
and of 47% each in the requirements 
of energy by commercial and industrial 
customers.—Fisuer S. Brack, editor, 
Electrical If orld. 


5.5-5.6 Million Vehicles in 
'49—Like High for Aircraft 


The year 1948 proved to be one ol 
the biggest boom years in the automo- 
bile industry. Although it missed ex 
ceeding the production record set in 
1929 by less than 2°%, the industry 
turned out 3.899.665 cars and 1.374- 
272 trucks (a record) for a total 
273,937 vehicles during 1948, the se 
ond highest total in history. 

The dollar wholesale value of passeD- 
ger cars was $4,771,000,000, 20.4‘. over 
1947 and 85.8°% greater than in 1941. 


rf 5. 


Wholesale values of trucks and buses 
soared to $2,139.000.000. However. 
. 9 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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how to reach enterprising management men 


Enterprising management men are more than specialists 
more than just engineers, or production men, purchas- 
ing agents, finance men, or sales managers. Their in- 
terests—their knowledge of company business—and their 
influence in the plant extend beyond the fence of any 
function or title. 
Almost every new machine, material. or method up for 
consideration. will affeet sales, labor, finance. as well as 
eering or production. Therefore, enterprising mane 
nt men seek, for their business reading, articles 
idvertisements) that also explore every angle of 
ement interest and impact. 
prising management men in over 31.500 manufae- 
plants are readers of Vlodern Industry today for 
it reason. For that same reason, the paid circula- 
tion of Modern Industry has been increasing at the re- 
markable rate shown in the accompanying chart. 


ind sell these enterprising management men who 


tmiplon your Cause ln the Liner councils ol your 


ts’ organizations. 
Industry reaches a total of over 55.000 enter- 


inanagement men every month, 
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Growth of net paid circulation 


(now —more than 43,000) 








over 55,000 copies per month. 

















The Salesman today 
as the Purchasing 
Agent meets him 





By John M. Brown 


@ THE AUTHOR, John M. Brown is one of this country's most widely 
known and experienced purchasing agents, with a warm and human 
understanding of the salesman and his problems. For the past 2! years 
he has directed all purchases for Veeder-Root Incorporated — everything 
from food for the cafeteria to precision gears that go into counting and 
computing devices. He is a former Vice President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents. At the present time, JMB has levelled this 
talk at over 100 meetings of sales and purchasing executives. 


* A lot of people have asked for a copy of his observations — hence 
this little book which will afford you or your sales people both amusement 
and benefits. Copies are $1.00 each (less in quantities). 


Order from 


THE MIDWEST PURCHASING AGENT 


645 Penton Bidg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Trends 


|ContTinuED FROM Pace 18] 
largest jump from prewar figures was 
made in the replacement parts and ; 
cessories field. Total wholesale valu 
of parts and accessories for 1948 was 
$2.600,000,000, a 262° increase ove: 
1941. 

The amount of steel consumed by th: 
automobile industry during 1948 w 
the largest in history—6.4% over 1947. 
It is estimated that total tonnage 
amounted to 9,860,000 tons, or 15.3 
of the total steel supply. 

It is relatively easy to predict that 
1949 will be another boom year for the 
automobile industry, with production 
climbing to an all-time record, accord- 
ing to the current trend. However, the 
adequate supply of sheet steel will be 
an important factor in whether the 
records are broken, but the augmented 
flat-rolled capacity of the steel mills 
will become fully available during the 
year and should be of particular help 
to vehicle manufacturers in procuring 
this vital item. 

Looking into the future, estimates for 
total automobile, truck and bus pre 
duction in U. S. plants for 1949, range 
from 5.5 to 5,600,000 vehicles. Some 
automotive officials estimate a 10°; in 
crease over 1948. 

In the aircraft industry, 1948 saw 
total estimated sales of $1,157,000,000 
in complete aircraft, engines, parts and 
accessories. With the U. S. military air- 
craft procurement program now under 
way, the aircraft industry looks forward 
to 1949 as a year of expanded produc- 
tion and greater financial security. The 
military program alone includes a total 
production program valued at $2,314. 
000,000 for the Air Force and Naval 
aviation. 

The output of tractor and farm equip- 
ment manufacturers set a dollar volume 
record in 1948 of $1.700.000,000. With 
the industry now well-organized, with 
expanded and modernized plant facili- 
ties, new models and improved ma- 
terials supply, it is expected to continue 
production at high levels during 1949. 
Approximately 550,000 wheel tractors 
alone were produced in 1948.—J. F. 
PFEFFER, research manager. Automotive 
Industries. 


McGraw-Hill Buys Gregg 

Gregg Publishing Co., publisher o! 
business education books, has been 
bought by McGraw-Hill Book Co.. New 
York. 

Included in the purchase was (rege 
College, Chicago, and two British-owned 


corporations, Gregg Publishing Co. and 
Gregg Schools, London. Gregg 
will retain its name and corporate iden- 


tity as a subsidiary of McGraw-Hill. 
Curtiss G. Benjamin, president VicGraw- 


Hill, will be president and Mrs. John 
R. Gregg will be director of sub- 
sidiary company. 
Martin Fritz Joins Buchen 

The Buchen Co., Chicago. as 4P 


pointed Martin Fritz director of media. 
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. and the men who build 


read CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


After the plans are laid, after the architects and design 
Ip engineers have finished their jobs, 


construction engineers and contractors take over. 


It’s THEY who lay the foundations, 
raise the steel, build the walls, the floors, 
n the roofs for the BIG structures 


of commerce, industry and government. 


iw 
) 
vd It’s THEY who build the commercial and industrial buildings, 
‘ the highways, the airports, 

rd the power dams and reclamation works, 


\ the docks, terminals, railroads, waterworks, 


i] and all other kinds of heavy engineering construction. 


al And the tools, the machinery, the equipment, the supplies they need 


for their work, THEY BUY. 
ip 
ne The materials they need 
th 
th 
li- and performance “specs,” THEY BUY. 
la- 
ue If your product meets some need of theirs, 
_ advertising in CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


F will help you get their “OK’s” — quicker, 


to meet design characteristics 


more often, at less cost per sale. 


onstruction Methods 


1 Since 1919, serving the men who build 
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” McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
i] 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 





Averaged 26,541 net paid subscribers first 6 months, 1948 














FREE... 
New Survey 
of construction 
and plant 
expansion 
programs 

in the active 


$12,500,000,000 


MEAT 


ULVAL 
LE .. 





Write for your copy of “Meat 
Packers Modernizing Plants,” the 
exclusive, up-to date survey of 
building and equipment pur- 
chases planned by 632 meat indus- 


try plants 


It’s an eye-opening glimpse of a 
tremendous market .. . authorita- 
tive data assembled by the one 
publication that, through 58 years 
of editorial leadership, has built 
intensive circulation, readership 
and acceptance throughout the in. 


dustry it serves 


THE 

NATIONAL 

PROVISIONER 

and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


The 


National 4/4) ’ 


407 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5 
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By KEITH J. EVANS 


Mistakes in Advertising 

Our NIAA chapter is conducting 
a series of lectures for the univer- 
sity extension course on industrial 
advertising. They have asked me 
to give a talk entitled, “Mistakes 
in Advertising.” The group consists 
of both beginners and individuals 
who have had some expermence in 
advertising and who are seeking to 
get a well rounded background for 
further advancement. 

| think it would be tremendously 
helpful to include in this talk some 
actual case histories (anonymous. 
ol course) based upon the experi 
ence of qualified advertising men, 
such as you. | would greatly ap- 
preciate it if you would let me 
have any suggestions or case his- 
tories that point up basic mistakes 
made in the planning and execu- 
tion of industrial advertising pro- 
grams. No company or individual 
names that you may give me will 
be used without your permission. 

MERCHANDISING MANAGER 


We believe your university exten- 
sion course was wise in developing at 
least one taik under the title. “Mis- 
takes in Advertising.” 
tamly advertising is not an exact 
science and many mistakes are made. 
It is quite another thing, however, to 
bring these mistakes out where we can 
all profit from them. 

Here are a few that may help you: 
Strange as it 


because cer- 


1) Not advertising 
may seem there are still many com- 
panies selling to industry which do 
practically no advertising whatever. 
This is mobablv the greatest mistake 
because prope! advertising would 
economize their marketing effort. 

2) Not enough advertising—The 
second most obvious mistake is not 
enough advertising. Many companies 
spread their small appropriations so 
thinly that they do not register. 

3) Lack of Continuity—Too many 
industrial advertisers still believe that 
they can turn advertising on and off at 
will without harm. It is only through 
vears of continuity that good will and 
and customer acceptance is secured. 

1) Veclect of some one branch of 
advertising—Many companies carry 
on lopsided advertising campaigns. 
They may be prejudiced against one 
form of advertising and so do not 
carry on a well balanced program. 
Typical of this are companies that 
buy advertising space from inspira- 
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tional-type salesmen, run the adver- 
tisements as the copy dates come cue 
or miss them. Because letters. direct 
mail and other forms of advertising 
must be started from scratch. these 
forms are neglected. 

Many companies use space adver. 
tising to build up general knowledge 
of the company and direct mail to 
bring in the inquiries and orders. If 
direct mail is slighted, companies will 
not begin to get as much value from 
the magazine space they use. 

5)) Lack of product and market re- 
search—Too many companies do not 
sufficiently study and perfect their 
products before they place them on 
the market. Others do not study their 
markets sufficiently to know which 
industries represent the best markets 
for their products. 

Under this heading we might cite a 
steel company that spent thousands 
of dollars advertising a certain type 
of steel. After two years of intensive 
effort. it finally developed that the 
product was too expensive for the 
broad market that they were trying to 
cultivate, so they gave up the general 
advertising and began to specialize to 
the several industries that could use 
this particular steel to advantag 

6) Not meshing advertising with 
sales effort Too manv advertising 
managers do not tie in their advertis- 
ing efforts with the personal efforts 
of their salesmen. When each effort 
supplements the other, the most effec: 
tive. low cost marketing results. 

7) Not watching for repeat busi 
ness—loo many companies having 
producis that are used up and pul 


chased again do not follow closel 
when it is time for a company to tr 
peat its purchase. Through this ror, 
they do not take advantage of (het 


original creative sales work, and com 
petitors break in even though they 


had the edge. 


8) Forgetting directories While 
this is not a major considera! too 
many companies forget to the 
most obvious industrial tra and 
teleph« ne directories. Thess not 
creative. but they do form an port 
ant connecting link between adverts 
ing and the order. 

\ typical example is a inulat 
turer who never used any ee 

diced 


listings—was Pp 
the ad rtising 


113 
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space or 
against them. Later 
(Continued on | 





American wants... 


metalworking assembly line... 


Metalworking produced, and Americans bought, over 
5,200,000 cars and trucks in 1948. As many, or more, 
will be built and sold in 1949. And for you who sell to 
Metalworking, it’s important to remember that auto- 
mobiles are just one of the thousands of basic prod- 
ucts built by the eleven divisions of America’s biggest 


industry. 


These fabricated metal products . . . for your house or 
farm ... your office or factory . . . your pleasure or 
health .. . head everyone’s buying list. And the suit 
you wear... the shoes you walk in .. . the food you eat 

. were all produced by industries which depend 


upon Metalworking for their production machinery. 


This most basic of America’s industries is also your 
biggest industrial market. And AMERICAN MACHINIST 

. the one all-paid circulation magazine edited ex- 
clusively for Metalworking, and for the metalworking- 
production executive specifically . is the place to 
concentrate your advertising dollars. 


It gives you more readers... more readers with buying 
power ... more readers who want to buy than any 
other metalworking publication. Over 600 leading 
manufacturers of materials, parts, serv ices, machinery, 
and equipment invest more advertising dollars in 
AMERICAN MACHINIST than are invested in any other 
magazine in its field. Our representative in your near- 


est McGraw-Hill office can give you all the reasons why. 


The eleven divisions of America’s basic industry 


Transportation Equipment, Parts, Accessories 

Food and Farm Machinery 

Household Equipment & Appliances 

Business Machines & Appliances 

Metal-fabricating Machinery 

Construction, Mining, and Power Equipment 

Electrical Machinery & Equipment 

Processing and General Industrial Equipment 

Army Arsenals, Navy Yards, Air Bases 

Tools, Machinery Components and Small Metal Parts 

Machine Shops in Non-metalworking Plants, Contract 
Work Shops, Tool and Die Shops 


American 
ETHEL 


; 


looks 727’St in..... 
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The McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production 
McGraw-Hill Building, New York 18 
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Mar. 1-21. Germany Industry Show, 
Museum of Science & Industry, New 
York City. 

Mar. 7-10. Institute of Radio Engi- 
neers, Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. 

Mar. 7-10. National Frozen Foods In- 
dustry Exposition, Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago. 

Mar. 8-10. Midwest Hotel Show, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. 

Mar. 14-17. Chicago Technical Con- 
ference & Production Show, Hotel Ste- 
vens, Chicago. 

Mar.: 17-20. Pacific Automotive Show, 
Shrine Convention Hall, Los Angeles. 

Mar. 21-25. International Exposition 
of Textile Machinery Equipment & Sup- 
plies, 71st Armory, New York City. 

Mar. 29-April 1. 3rd _ International 
Lighting Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 7-10. Southwest Automotive 
Show, Dallas. 

Apr. 11-13. American Society of Lu- 
brication Engineers, Hotel Statler, New 
York. 

Apr. 11-14. National Assn. of Corro 
sion Engineers, The Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Apr. 11-15. 6th Western Metal Con- 
ress & Exposition, Shrine Auditorium, 
os Angeles. 

Apr. 22-23. Petroleum Industry Elec- 
trical Assn., Tulsa. 

Apr. 25. Knitting Arts Exposition, At- 
lanite City. 

Apr. 25-28. Third Southern Machinery 
& Metals Exposition, Atlanta. 

Apr. 25-29. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Oil & Gas Power 
Division, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

May 2-4. Forest Products Research 
Society Show, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

May 2-7. International Textile Indus- 
tries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York City. 

May 8-15. Southwestern Industrial Ex- 
position, Will Rogers Memorial Colli- 
seum, Ft. Worth. 

May 9-12. American Mining Congress 
Coal Convention & Exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 

May 10-13. American Management 
Assn. Packaging Exposition, Auditori- 
um, Atlantic City. 

May 15-20. Radio Parts & Electronic 
Equipment Conference-Show, Chicago. 

May 16-20. National Oil Heat Ex- 
position. Mechanics Hall, Boston. 

May 19-21. Automotive Engine Re- 
builders Assn., Baltimore. 

May 24-27. National Restaurant Show, 
Atlantic City. 

May 30-June 3. American Water 
Works Assn., Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

June 6. National Industrial Service 
Assn., Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 

June 19-24. 3rd International Store 
Modernization Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. 

June 20-22. National Assn. of Pur- 
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chasing Agents “Inform-a-Show”, Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 

Aug. 7. Automobile Accessories Assn., 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Aug. 9-12. Western Packaging Expo- 
sition, Civic Auditorium, San Francisc», 

Aug. 15-17. Society of Automotive Fn- 
gineers, Multnomah Hotel, Port!and, 
Oregon. 

Aug. 23-26. National Assn. of Power 
Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Sept. 11-14. National Industrial Stores 
Assn., Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic. 

Sept. 12-16. National Instrument Con- 
ference & Exhibit, Municipal Auditor- 
ium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supply 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 21-23. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-28. National Electronics Con- 


ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 

Week of Oct. 2. American Transit 
Assn., Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 3-6 National Frozen Food Locker 
Assn. and Frozen Food Locker Institute, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 4-7. Industrial Packaging & Ma- 
terials Handling Exposition, Convention 
Hall, Detroit. 

Oct. 12-15. National Hardware Show, 
Giand Central Palace, New York City. 

Oct. 17-20. Federation of Sewage 
Works Assn. Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 17-21. National Metal Exposi- 
tion, Cleveland. 

Oct. 19-22. National Assn. of Photo 
Lithographers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 

Oct. 20-23. National Auto Wreckers 
Assn., Chicago. 

Oct. 23-26. Annual Conference & 
Products Exhibit of the National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 

Oct. 24-28. National Safety Congress 
Exposition, Chicago. 

Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition, 
Civie Auditorium, San Francisco 

Nov. 4-6. Annual Paint Industries 
Show, Chicago. 

Nov. 5-8. American Institute ©) 
Laundering, Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Nov. 14-18. 6th All-Industry Refrig- 
eration & Air Conditioning, Expositioa, 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3. Chemical Industries 


Exposition, Grand Central Palace, ‘e¥ 

York City. 
Nov. (date not set). Building & Fac- 
7ist Af 


tory Maintenance Exposition, 
mory, New York City. 
Nov. (date not set). Midws Eng! 
neering & Power Exposition, ©':cag° 
1950 
May 812. American Text 
chinery Exhibition, Atlantic City : 
Week of May 22. National Marine Ex 
position, New York City. 


Va 
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How to Boil the Fat Out of Sales Costs 


Here is a workable six-point formula for analyzing your industrial sales expenses 
as you tighten your belts for the buyer's market. Written by an authority on costs 


VEN A SLIGHT dip in the sales 

volume of most companies selling 
industrial products is enough to focus 
the hot breath of the break-even point 
on the back of the sales manager’s 
neck. 

Unlike his opposite number in con- 
sumer-product selling, the industrial 
marketing executive has a mighty thin 
layer of marketing fat to cushion a 
lean stretch in his diet of orders. The 
problem which faces an ever-increas- 
ing number of executives in industrial 
marketing is a familiar one: How can 
they keep total sales expenses from 
absorbing a larger proportion of a 
smaller sales volume? Or to turn it 
around, how can they do the tougher 
selling job they must do, with a de- 
clining number of sales-expense dol- 
lars 

There is no magic formula for solv- 
ing this problem, but that does not 
mean that it cannot be solved. On the 
contrary, it can be solved through 
a vigorous attack on a wide variety 
of cost elements. The experience of 
those who have successfully tackled 
this problem makes one point clear 
above all others: You cannot hope to 
trim costs by swinging your axe at 
any one cost element. On the contrary, 
itis necessary to attack many dif- 
ferent cost elements, and to trim a 
little from each, in order to keep your 
sales-expense ratio from rising as sales 
Volume contracts. 


Needed: A Planned Program 


What you need when this problem 
arises is a planned program for ex- 
amining each expense item systemati- 
cally. For maximum results, you 
should approach this examination 


By RICHARD D. CRISP 


Director of Market Research 
Tatham-Laird 
Chicago 


with a tough, realistic frame of mind. 
Face the fact that something’s got to 
give. If you are objective in your ex- 
amination of the cost elements, and 
if you take constructive action on 
those which represent the largest po- 
tential savings, you'll find that the 
sum total of many small savings repre- 
sents a substantial total saving—often 
large enough to apply a firm brake 
to your mounting sales-cost ratio. 
There’s a point of view which is 
helpful in any attack on sales ex- 
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penses. That viewpoint is one which 
most sales executives will welcome, 
because it’s one with which they are 
naturally sympathetic. We might de- 
scribe that viewpoint as “Accentuating 
the Positive.” It consists of placing 
primary emphasis on increases in 
marketing effectiveness. It recognizes 
that you can lower a sales-cost ratio 
by cutting expenses or by increasing 
sales without a corresponding rise in 
costs. Of the two courses, the latter is 
naturally much to be preferred. 


Find, Analyze Variations 
The problem of squeezing the water 
out of your sales costs is in no sense 
a statistical problem, yet the analyti- 
cal approach to this problem when 
supplemented by hard-headed com- 
mon sense can pay big dividends. The 
primary contribution of analysis is 
that it helps you to locate, without 
waste of time or effort, those parts 
of your sales costs which are out-of- 
line on the high side. Here’s a plan of 
attack combining analysis with com- 
mon sense which has paid major re- 
turns: 
1) Break down your total sales 
costs into as much detail as pos- 
sible. Reduce those costs to a per- 
centage of your total sales expense. 
This gives you a guide as to the 
relative importance of each cost 
element, and helps you assign pri- 
ority numbers. 
2) Start your cost-control activi- 
ties by working with one cost-ele- 
ment at a time. Usually you should 
start with the element which repre- 
sents, for you, the largest number 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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How to Use Showmanship: 
AR-SS Ticket to Sales 


By MERLE KINGMAN 


” OME 1.400 wholesale distributors 
and 60,000 retailers of heating and 
plumbing equipment felt the heat 
turned on last month. 

The heat came, appropriately 
enough, from American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corp., Pittsburgh, 
in the form of a steam roller mer- 
chandising program—one of the most 
concentrated to hit the industry. 

(\merican-Standard, in order to do 
some hard selling to such a large and 
growing array of wholesalers and re- 
tailers, faces a tough educational as 
well as competitive promotional job 

which has to be carried out by re- 
mote control, subject to the willing- 
ness and ability of independent whole- 
saler salesmen to follow through. 

Last month the company wrapped 
up its entire 1949 advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales program in one 
package and threw it at wholesaler 
salesmen. The impact was consider- 
able. The package was a four-pound, 
heavy-paper sales presentation port- 
folio containing 100 different sales 
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aids ranging from match books with 
dealer imprint to a direct mail piece 
resembling your Sunday rotogravure 
supplement. 

In sheer weight of numbers, the 
sales aids are impressive. But what 
makes the portfolio distinctive is that 
it brings order and oomph out of 
what could be a confusing jumble. 
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NOVEL SALESMAN’S portfolio re- 
sembles RR ticket, points up American- 
Standard’s 100 dealer selling-aids. 


The 10x13” full-color portfolio 
opens like an accordian to be set on 
desk or counter for a sales demon- 
stration by the wholesaler salesman 
to the retailer. 

It is designed to resemble a rail- 
road ticket, with 11 folds containing 
11 different classifications of sales 
aids—ad proofs from national media, 
ad proofs from business papers, news- 
paper mats, direct mail, dealer identi- 
fication items, salesroom display 
plans, point-of-sale literature, room 
design ideas, catalog service, time 
payment plans and special sales aids 


PORTFOLIO was announced to sales- 
men by eight-page brochure (left) and 
to retailers by “railroad ticket” (right). 
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HOW TO ROUSE trade support for a line of heating and 
plumbing equipment was the problem of American Radiator 
& Standard Sanitary Corp. Company’s solution, a strong sales 
presentation portfolio, wraps up ad proofs and wealth of sell- 


such as an electric clock with the com- 
pany name on the face. 

In telling the story, the salesman 
dips into the proper fold for the sam- 


ple he is discussing. Or better yet, he 


can let the retailer pry into the port- 
folio for himself, like going through 
his Christmas stocking—and the sales- 
man adjusts his spiel to the samples as 
they turn up. 

The portfolio was designed like a 
railroad ticket in keeping with its 
theme—and the theme of the entire 
merchandising program—*Here’s the 
ticket... here’s the line—to better 
business in °49.” A train conductor is 
pictured on each fold to call the stop 

lentify the sales aids enclosed. 

\merican-Standard thinks that the 
portiolio is effective enough to sell it- 
self to wholesaler salesmen. But to 
make sure, the company turned on the 

three blasts. On Feb. 18 an 

ge, 12x14” 

to salesmen, announcing the 
program. heralding the portfolio and 
= and explaining in detail aii 100 
Sales aids, 


brochure was 


Un Feb. 25 the portfolios were 
male ind now are being followed 


up by direct mail stimulation and per- 


OTHER SELLING aids in portfolio 
are: (A) an electric clock for dealer’s 
window, (B) finance plan, (C) 40 news- 
Paper mats, (D) window, truck decals. 


sonal calls from American-Standard 
field salesmen. 


\pplying some reverse English, the 


company tried to activate wholesalet 
salesmen further with a final blast 

a mailing to the 60,000 retailers on 
Mar. | 


ture railroad ticket, patterned after 


The mail piece was a minia- 


the pro- 
gram. Enclosed was a post card to 
send to the wholesaler salesman, ask- 
ing for a presentation of the portfolio 
or other information on the sales aids. 


the portfolio, announcing 


Outstanding among the mail pieces 
offered is the one patterned after a ro- 
to-gravure newspaper supplement and 
entitled “Popular Farm Home.” The 


PERFECT TIMING 


ing aids in 11 compartments, one package. Enclosed are : (A) 
national ads and business paper ads, (B) salesroom display 
plans, (C) point-of-sale literature, (D) direct mail pieces, (E) 
“Room of the Month” ideas, (F) catalogs and much more. 


|5-page “supplement” uses informa- 
tive and attractively edited articles 
and pictures to tell about modern 
farm home heating and plumbing 
units. An occasional ad pushes Amer- 
ican-Standard. Company lines from 
Sunbeam air conditioners to Ameri- 
can heating boilers are pushed in 15 
other mail booklets. A mat service 
booklet offers 40 mats to retailers. 
Most of the sales aids, except for the 
electric clock, match books and an 
“installed here” electric sign, are free. 
All business paper ads, which be- 
gan appearing late last month, will 
feature the “Here’s the ticket” theme 
lor its continuity and repetition value. 





FINANCE 
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Saving the Small Shop 


How Direct Mail, Publicity Can Help Manufacturers 
Fill Sales Voids Left By Fleeting War Contracts 





By KARL F. KIRCHHOFER 
Advertising Manaaer, 
George Scherr C 

New York 


& INCE THE PROCLAMATION 
\7 of V-J Day. many small busi- 
nesses confidently and hopefully born 
during the frenzy of the war years 
have fallen by the wayside. confront- 
ed with cancellations of war contracts 
and a return to a buyer’s market. 

Previously, many of these new, 
small-business men had worked for 
larger and successful companies in 
their line. They had branched off in 
the belief that they. too, could succeed 
The announcements of the auction 
sales appearing currently in most 
newspapers are enough to tell the woe 
ful story. 

Now, while 
thousands of companies, have given 
up the struggle, there are others, also 
started as “war babies,” that are 
thriving and making money for their 


hundreds, perhaps 


owners. 

Let's look into a case history. Dur 
ing the war, a small instrument and 
tool shop worked steadily to supply 
the government arsenals, Navy yards 
and war production plants with vari- 
ous types of gages. Thousands of 
precision gages used to check gun 
parts, ammunition, aircraft compo- 
nents and other items were produced 
in this shop. Within several years 
business was booming and the organ- 
ization was showing heavy profits 
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(before taxation). With the end of 
the war and the cancellation of war 
contracts, the small shop found itself 
over-stocked with thousands of cast- 
ings, pivets and pins, screws and 
frames for gages. 

It is well known today that gages of 
all kinds were made in enormous 
quantities during the war and with 
the coming of government surplus 
sales, which included hundreds of 
thousands of gages of every type and 
description, it would have been slight- 
ly foolhardy, to say the least, for this 
small-gage man to keep on producing 
precision gages. To cite one example, 
adjustable limit snap gages that had 
been selling for $6 to $12 each were 
offered in surplus sales and sold from 
0c to $1 each. 

Frantically, the small plant owner 
searched for work to save his busi- 
ness. He advertised in the daily news- 
papers: “Open Time Available in 
Metal Working Plant.” But this didn’t 
help much, for hundreds of other 
shops had plenty of open time and, 
gradually, this time was not consumed 
by government orders and sub-con- 
tracts from large organizations, many 
plants closed. 

Patiently, the small 
trudged the streets ringing doorbells, 
seeking work from larger manufac- 
turers who themselves had little to 
do. From a shop of some 35 men, the 
company dwindled to a shop of two 
or three men. The small shop man 
obtained sufficient tool and die work 
to continue operating on a niggardly 
scale but the handwriting was on the 
wall. 

In his wanderings, the small shop 
man came across a wholesale watch- 
making jobber who asked him 
whether he could produce a certain 
watchmaker’s tool in quantity and at a 
very reasonable price. The war, with 
its curtailment of such items as watch- 
making tools, and the complete cut- 
ting off of imports from abroad, had 
created a shortage of tools used in 
watchmaking and repairing. The job- 
ber placed a trial order of 100 of these 
watchmaker’s calipers. Eagerly the 


shop man 


shop owner went to work, constructed 
jigs and fixtures, and tooled up to 
manufacture these calipers on a mass 
production basis so that he could 
make them inexpensively. He found, 
however, that in order to really make 
a profit he would have to produce in 
lots of 1,000 rather than 100. Handi 
capped severely by lack of capital he 
was unable to finance lots of 1,000. 

In this extremity, he obtained the 
services of a free-lance salesman call 
ing on the watch trade jobbers and 
received additional orders. The first 
100 were made and although he did 
not make a profit, they were accepted 
by the jobber who promptly placed 
another order. Feeling certain now 
that he had a tool that would be a 
cepted by the watchmaking trade, he 
looked around for ways in which to 
increase his sales, to build up his 
volume so that he could adopt the 
mass production methods necessary 
to produce the tool inexpensively and 
vet make a profit for himself. 

Since his entire experience had 
been in tool and die shops, instru 
ment making and machine work, he 
knew nothing of the principles of ad- 
vertising and selling. But he was 
wise enough not to attempt to perform 
this promotion work himself. 

Instead he enlisted the services of 
a direct mail specialist. A four page 
folder with illustrations of the cali- 
pers in use and a list of advantages 
over competitive makes was devised. 

Through established sources the 
direct mail man obtained a list of all 
the watchmaking jobbers and whole- 
salers in the country, composed an ef- 
fective sales letter and mailed this to 
the list of jobbers. Orders poured in. 
From a mailing with an entire cost of 
only $200, orders totaling $5,000 
were received. 

Apparently, the small shop owner 
was back in business. However, he 
sensed that he could not exist on the 
manufacture of a single specialty and 
he cast about for other items in the 
watchmaking line. Fortunately there 
existed a scarcity of possibly a dozen 
items which would normally have been 
manufactured before the war or 1m- 
ported. He has added a new product 
every several months. Now he has 4 
fair line of watchmaking tools 

\ publicity campaign was conc ived 
and addressed to the journals in the 
field, additional direct mailings were 


planned and slowly but surely the 
business was built up. 

To further increase sales the direct 
mail specialist obtained lists ° 
schools that taught watchmaking. Te 


these he addressed another direct 


mailing, offering a resale discount to 
(Continued on Page 103) 
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WELL DESIGNED cut at right ap- 
peared in Swift’s yearbook for stock- 
holders, with similar art (but emphasis 
on wages) in the employe publication. 








For Raw 

Meoterials 
including 
Livestock 
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Blue Chips Explain Profits to Communities 


By G. D. CRAIN JR. 


LOT of people in Washington 

seem to have the idea that busi- 
ness makes profits automatically, and 
that they are too high. 

In fact, some of the policies pro- 
posed by the national administration 
are based on the theory that govern- 
ment should siphon off a larger share 
of corporate profits through increased 
taxation, and redistribute them in 
terms of social benefits, which of 
course will add billions to the already 
overburdened national budget. 

Everybody knows that profits are 
necessary if a company is to stay in 
business; that business growth in the 
American tradition has been financed 
largely out of profits; that with profits 
a company can acquire better plants 
and equipment, enable its employes 
to produce more and better goods, and 
thus provide more and better jobs; 
and likewise that the consumer shares 
in these benefits through product im- 
provement and lower prices. Inci- 
dentally. the stockholder may also get 
a better break. 

Everybody knows these things, but 
unfortunately a lot of people have for- 
gotten them. The political atmosphere 
is definitely unfavorable to the profit 
idea— particularly large profits, not 
terms of sales volume, but only be- 
“ause they are big. The profits made 


by General Motors, U. 5. Steel, Gen- 
eral Electric, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and other huge and well managed en- 
terprises are large only because their 
volume of business is great; but to 
the critics of the American capital- 
istic economy, they are too large just 
because they are big. 

It would be easy to ridicule the ob- 
jections which politicians and some 
labor economists make to business 
profits, but the subject is too serious 
for humor. It is actually necessary to 
tell stockholders, employes and _ the 
community at large why and how 
companies earn the profits which are 


recorded in their annual reports, and 
what they plan to do with them. It is 
important that employes and the com- 
munity be properly informed of the 
economics of business, so that they 
will respect and appreciate the part 
which profits play in business expan- 
sion and job security. And it is im- 
portant to stress the fact that they do 
not come automatically, but are the 
result of careful planning, good man- 
agement, and aggressive and intelli- 
gent marketing and advertising. 
Swift & Co., the big Chicago meat 
packing company, which showed a 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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BUSINESS PRESS TOUR through Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.’s new plant included 
Editors Saada, Wall Street Journal; Urquhart, Factory; Gude, Foundry; Blank, 
Modern Industry; Harrington, Mill & Factory. Top executives answered queries. 


Care and Feeding of Editors 
at Industrial Press Parties 


By JAMES S. McCULLOUGH 


Advertising 


Philadelphia Division 


Mono 


jer 


Yale & Towne Mfg. C 


\ ie CARE and feeding of techni 
cal and business paper editors at 
grand plant openings and product 
previews is a subtle business. We of 
the Philadelphia Division of Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co.. 
press event Jan. 10 which drew 25 of 
the best editors from the best books. 
We are not a little pleased with the 
way our planning turned out. 

And, what is far more important. 


staged a business 


the reaction of the business press is 
enthusiastic—and concrete. 

lime and circumstance played into 
our hands this time. First. the Na 
tional Materials Handling Exposition 
one of our major trade shows, was 
coming to Philadelphia, our own plant 
city. Second, our new 16-acre plant 
had just been commissioned. And 
third, one ol the higgest pieces ol 
product news we have had in a long 
time (our entry into the gasoline 
truck field, and our redesign of the 
basic electric truck line) was just 
ready for release. Thus, we had a 
three-pronged opportunity for enter 
taining a blue-book of editors, and de- 
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livering to them truly significant in- 
formation. 

Accordingly, we did a_ three- 
pronged job of planning and carry- 
through. The skills and specialties of 
our own sales and advertising depart- 
ment, of Milton Enzer and his pub- 
lic relations staff at our headquarters 
in New York, and of our technical 
publicity counsel, Harry W. Smith, 
Ine. were all involved. 

The results we gained by pulling 
out all the stops in this instance em- 
bolden us to offer the following basic 
considerations with the idea of help- 
ing others facing similar opportuni- 
ties—and problems. 

The three commandments of plan- 

ning press conferences for business 
paper editors are: 
1) Promise, and deliver, 
thing really worth coming for, some- 
thing that cannot be obtained by 
telephone or correspondence. 

2) Make the party short and live- 
ly—to conserve time for valuable 
men and sustain interest. 

3) Make each editor feel truly 


some- 
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wanted as an individual at the affair 
rather than as an anonymous repre- 
sentative of a publishing property. 

We offered plenty to come for, 
There is so much about our new 
plant in which different groups of 
business paper readers would be in- 
terested that it would be almost im- 
possible to carry the message by 
telephone or mail. 

The new product lines being intro- 
duced could very well have been 
handled by normal publicity tech- 
niques without calling a press confer- 
ence, but were of sufficiently revo- 
lutionary nature that the “advance 
look” idea would stand up. Also, we 
wanted to make it possible for each 
editor to seek out plant officials, de- 
sign engineers, sales managers, service 
specialists, or engineers in tracking 
down any grain of information be- 
yond that contained in announcement 
and descriptive material which could 
have been mailed in advance. 

Further, it was desirable to permit 
those business editors with financial 
and executive interests to meet with 
top company officials who came down 
from New York headquarters for the 
purpose. 

In connection with the second point 
—making the event short and lively 
the plan was to meet the editors at 
three points (a downtown Philadel- 
phia hotel, North Philadelphia Station 
and Pennsylvania Station in Trenton), 
take them by chartered limousine to 
the plant, introduce them to the proper 
executives and specialists at a com- 
mon rallying point (the display room 
of the new plant), dispatch them 1 
groups of six to 10 on guided tours 
through the plant and get everybod) 
out of the plant and downtown tor 
luncheon at the hotel before | p.m. 

At the luncheon a full kit of refer- 
ence material was presented, along 


statements 


with souvenirs. Formal 
were given in fast, after-dinner style 
by the company president, the man- 
ager of the Philadelphia division and 
the general sales manager. Alte! the 
luncheon, cab service was provided 


for those who cared to go direct to 
Convention Hall and the exposition. 
which opened at noon. 

In order to make the editors fee! 


wanted as individuals, much persona! 


letter writing, telephone calling an¢ 
trade gossiping by our pub 
tions people preceded the 


rela- 
eeting 


Also, on the Thursday betore the 
affair personal telegrams were sent 
by Harry W. Smith, Inc., to each o 
the 30 business paper editors wh 

was I 


were invited. This procedur: 
tentionally not followed © th the 
newspaper men, general igazim 
men and news-service peop! with 
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HITTING THE JACKPOT after its business press party, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. counted these newspaper and busi- 
ness paper clippings within several weeks and expects more. 


whom personal contact and intimate 
relationship is far less important. 

Attendance was well over 75% of 
those invited—eloquent evidence of 
the correctness of our technique. 

The kit of reference material given 
to each editor was, we believe, par- 
ticularly complete and effective. 

lt included so much that special 
index tabs were printed to organize 
it, and the whole was punched and 
delivered in a leather three-ring note- 
book of high souvenir value. 

The kit included a 1,500-word date- 
line release on the new plant, its busi- 
hess significance and most interesting 
details duplicated copies of state- 
ments by the president, the manage 
of th Philadelphia division and the 
general sales manager; an index and 
technical reference material under 
these hi idings: (1) new products, 
2) marketing program, (3) plant 
Personnel, (4) industrial relations, 
) the inside story (a complete file 
ot diagrammed, tabulated, illustrated 
ind written specifics on the new plant) 
ind (6) catalogs and photos. 

In the new product section were 
three specific announcement releases 

on the new gas truck line, new 
lectric truck line and latest evolution 
of the dial scale line—as well as a 
,"0-page statement from each of the 
‘our departmental sales managers in 


charge respectively, the industrial 


rower truck department, hoist depart- 


ment, lift truck and motorized lift 
truck department, and the scale de- 
partment. These statements inter- 
preted the major developments of the 
past year. 

Another section offered company 
thinking on matters of employe and 
dealer training, field service, regional 
service depot establishment, sales pro- 
motion, advertising and overall dis- 
tribution strategy. 

The index of personnel was found 
to be particularly useful to editors in 
orienting the various men they met 
and interviewed. 


JAMES S. McCULLOUGH 
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Secret of success: Offer good story and make party short. 
Make each editor feel truly wanted as an individual rather 
than as an anonymous representative of a publishing property. 


Many editors found good copy in 
the company views on employe rela- 
tions summarized under a separate 
heading and including data on facili- 
ties such as hospitals, lighting, ven- 
tilation, washrooms and safety pro- 
gram. 

In the section labeled “inside story,” 
extensive data on the planning, de- 
sign and engineering details of the 
new plant were included. Much was 
available because data had already 
been assembled for presentation to 
Yale employes while the new plant 
was building. Duplicates and repro- 
ductions of this material proved to 
be a gold mine of newsworthy fact 
for many of the editors. 

Yale feels that those who run press 
conferences for business paper edi- 
tors are often so consumed with the 
details of presentation, entertainment 
and scheduling that they overlook 
the most fundamental publicity chore 
of all—“match-making.” By this we 
mean establishing exact nature of the 
interest of each individual editor and 
seeing to it that he is introduced to 
the proper company authority on the 
particular subject of his concern. 

Let us explain by example. One 
group of editors at our party was 
particularly interested in the new 
products, their influence upon ma- 
terials handling systems and the at- 
tributes they possess which former 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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As things stand, measuring the market for a new product can be tougher than for 
an established one —and tougher for an industrial manufacturer than for others. 
Here are five case histories that can help you to avoid some classic mistakes. 


RE YOU ADDING a new prod- 
uct to your line? 

Then let us hope you have dug out 
the right answers to the right ques- 
tions about your market. If you 
haven't and you are a medium-sized 
industrial manufacturer or Joe Doaks 
with a small operation, you can lose 
your shirt. If you are big, you still 
are not immune to trouble. 

Whatever your size, you as an in- 
dustrial supplier probably will be lag- 
ging behind your brethren, the 
makers of consumer products, in find- 
ing answers about the market in which 
your new product will be meeting the 
competition. 

The big companies that sell soap 
and breakfast food, for instance, have 
well-developed sources of information 
on the size of the market for their 
products. They can go to either the 
Neilsen Food and Drug Index or In- 
dustrial Surveys Consumer Panel and 
get a dependable answer. 

Joe Doaks and, unfortunately, other 
manufacturers of industrial 
have no similar developed sources on 
total industry volume. 

That does not mean that such in- 
formation is impossible to get. It can 
be obtained with reasonable accuracy 
by the questionnaire method from a 
sample of companies making up the 
total potential market into which you 
are entering your new product. As 
you do this, you also can determine 
what share of the total industry vol- 
ume each of your competitors is get- 
ting. Thus you, as industrial market- 
ing management, will be doing the 
necessary task of learning: 

1) the size of the market 

2) the share your company can get 

3) the share each of your competi- 
tors now has. 

Measuring the market for your new 
product is considerably more difficult 
than measuring the market for an es- 
tablished product. But it can be done, 
and here are some case histories that 


goods 


show how: 

A subsidiary of a large company 
manufactured precision instruments 
for the armed forces. When the wat 
ended, the subsidiary began looking 
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How to Launch a New Product--for Keeps 


By BEE ANGELL 


Bee Angell & Associates 
Marketing Research 
Chicago 


for a product with which to keep in 
business during peacetime—and came 
up with a precision instrument that 
could be produced and sold for about 
$250 a unit. 

The subsidiary got set for produc- 
ing and marketing the product. A 
sales manager was hired, and ad- 
vertising agency was selected and 
sketches of the new instrument were 
obtained from an industrial designer. 
Plant alterations were blueprinted and 
specifications drawn up for new 
equipment. All that was lacking was 
approval by the parent company of 
the $420,000 needed for tooling up 
and getting under way. 

It was when the expenditure came 
up for approval that a marketing re- 
search consultant was called in and 
asked these questions: “What is the 
market for this instrument? The com- 
petition? Can this product meet the 
competition?” No one knew the an- 
swers and the company decided to 
find out before investing $420,000 in 
the project. 

In the resultant study to get the 
facts, the new instrument was demon- 
strated to potential users. It became 
clearly evident that the machine could 
not hold a candle to competitive prod- 
ucts on the market and was not accept- 
able for the purpose intended. The 
verdict was decisive. In brief, $3,800 
spent for marketing research saved 
this company $420,000 for tooling up 
for a product that few people would 
buy—and much more money that 
would have been lost in attempting 
to sell the product for an extended 
period in an unfavorable market. 

Here is another case history from 
my own experience. 

A large flour milling company got 
an idea for a new kind of flour. It 
looked good. It had wonderful health 
giving qualities and other advantages. 
There was only one thing wrong with 
it. Consumers didn’t like it and they 
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wouldn’t buy it. The company could 
have discovered that in advance but 
didn’t. The cost of that marketing mis- 
take was $1,000,000. 

Several months ago an engineer of 
the same company came up with an- 
other idea—a new machine for the 
doughnut industry. The machine, he 
believed, would solve a long-standing 
problem in production of raised 
doughnuts. 

The company was impressed. But 
this time it was wary. It took pains to 
learn how many and what kind of 
bakeries were potential customers and 
whether the machine would be practi- 
cal at the estimated manufacturing 
cost. The survey was made simply by 
questioning a cross section of bakers 
making up the obvious market. 

I do not know what the company’s 
decision will be. It will be made ac- 
cording to the best executive judgment 
operating with factual evidence. 
Which makes a point: Marketing re- 
search, in whatever field, cannot make 
decisions—it can only supply the facts 
on which the executive judgment 
makes decisions. 

Even the smallest business can dig 
up market data for improving such 
decisions. The production manager of 
an aircraft company once told me that 
he wanted to quit his job and manu- 
facture a gadget he had cooked up. 
The gadget was a device aimed at 
keeping a child in one place in an 
automobile—safely. It was a pen-like 
affair that fastened into the back seat 
of a car. He would like to have us, 
please, tell him how many he could ex- 
pect to sell but he had only a few hun- 
dred dollars to spend for marketing 
data and I mean a few. 

I told him the extent of the informa- 
tion we could develop for that money 
and he thought it was a good buy— 
because it was so much more than he 
knew himself. We made the survey 
and the results encouraged him to 2° 
ahead with his plans and start produc: 
ing the products. a 

Perhaps I should have a red face ™ 
telling that he also used the survey 
sults to get his first order from 4 & 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Cover Picture 


INCO’s Ad Sell the ‘Unseen’ 


OW TO ADVERTISE to the 

general public a metal which 
serves everybody, every day in some 
form... but which hardly anybody 
ever actually sees in its pure form... 
was the problem of International 
Nickel Co., New York, and its agency, 
Marschalk & Pratt Co. 

And it has been a problem ever 
since INCO first decided the story of 
nickel should be told not only in trade 
papers but in general magazines and 
newspapers reaching the public which 
nickel is serving. The objective of that 
decision has been to educate the pub- 
lic about nickel and to build good will 
for a company producing it. 

For one thing, nickel is almost al- 
ways used in combination with other 
metals. Some of these alloys such as 
Monel or Inconel are made by INCO, 
but many others such as alloy steels 
including stainless steel or nickel 
silver are made by INCO’s customers. 

There are more than 3,000 different 
alloys in current use containing 
nickel. Their development and uses 
have been the result of industry’s 
search for better products. INCO it- 
self maintains laboratories and test- 
ing stations and its research for better 
alloys has gone on continuously for 
25 years 

These nickel alloys contribute to 
many of the necessities and conven- 
iences of modern life. . . in everything 
from a tiny nickel alloy watch spring 
to a stainless steel train... or even to 
the great flood gates of Boulder Dam. 

Then, too, nickel is used for a great 


variety of purposes... to make alloys 
that are tougher, or more corrosion- 
resistant or heat-resistant... or to 
give a combination of these prop- 
erties. But over-statement must be 
avoided, for some of an alloy’s char- 
acteristics are due to the other metals 
it contains. 

And, by the same token, no matter 
what the nickel alloy, or its advan- 
tages, or its applications, the fact still 
remains that it is usually only a part of 
the equipment or device featured. One 
example is an advertisement on snow 
plow equipment, whose illustration is 
on the front cover of this issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Nickel al- 
loys are used in various and import- 
ant parts of the plow but credit for 
the plow’s performance is also de- 
pendent on the design of the equip- 
ment itself. 

The advertising must give a repre- 
sentative picture, yet obviously some 
types of applications hold more in- 
herent interest than others in convey- 
ing the formal objective of “building 
vood will for nickel and International 
Nickel Co. by informing the public 
how nickel contributes to the necessi- 
ties and conveniences of every day 
living. Also how the company serves 
the public by contributing to the de- 
velopment of improved and new prod- 
ucts, 

As a guide to the selection of a sub- 
ject which would be of interest to the 
non-technical readers, a method of 
scoring has been developed to give 
relative values on the following: 
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SEVERAL TOUGH problems of ad- 
vertising the typical “unseen” industrial 
product were solved by this ad for In- 
ternational Nickel Co. The similar ads 
below are from the same campaign. 


1) Importance... How nickel af- 
fects the life or well-being of the in- 
dividual reader 

2) News Value ... How timely or 
newsworthy is the subject 

3) Breadth ... How broadly it af- 
fects the great mass of people 

4) Simplicity. . . Whether it can 
be put into easily understood words 
and pictures, through a specific ap- 
plication that has dramatic or human 
interest. 

The company s greatest problem 
was to find some way to picture in 
words the place of nickel in the scheme 
of things, some tent which would 
cover all of its varied applications. 

And, an answer was finally found 
in the problem itself, for the three 
words, “Your Unseen Friend,” were 
descriptive of nickel’s use in our every 
day life. This has been featured as a 
copy theme and slogan ever since. In 


(Continued on Page 98) 








153 Best National Ads of the Year- 
Beginning an Annual Series 


Here are notable industrial ads from the first of Milline's 
new, annual, continuing chapters of advertising thought. 


HEN ADVERTISING men sur- 

vey their efforts over a year's 
time and pick out the best for review, 
it can make the profession look very, 
very good. 

That is what is being done by Mil- 
line Publishing Co., Chicago, a new 
enterprise of agency man Burton 
Browne, which is publishing the first 
of a series of annual books that re- 
produce in full color 153 outstanding 
ads from national magazines. 

The purpose is not to gloat. It is 
to fill what the company believes is a 
need by the profession for a compila- 
tion of advertising that has proved 
successful—source material that can 
be consulted and interpreted into the 
selling requirements of business and 
industry. 

The books, entitled “The Best Na 
tional Advertising of the Year,” pre 
sent the best ads in campaign idea, 
merchandising, layout, copy, color, 
design, illustration, typography and 
public relations. Selections were by a 


panel of eight judges, each an expert 


Carrier “abstract art”... Amer. Cyanamid “kitten-appeal”... Container Corp. “high art”... Pennsy RR “perspective.” 


in one of these phases. 

The ads were not chosen simply 
for being pretty. The industrial ads 
pictured on these pages all qualified 
because of high readership and sales 
impact. 

In the first book of the series, pre- 
liminary judging of ads was by the 
public through readership surveys. 
About 400 ads, which were rated 
very high by the public, were then 
submitted to the eight experts. Ads 
selected by the experts were approved 
for selling results by each advertiser's 
sales manager. The 153 ads approved 
are published in the book. 

The judges for 1948-49 are Ray- 
mond Loewy, industrial designer: 
Norman Rockwell, illustrator; Prof. 
Glen U. Cleeton, director, division of 
humanistic and social studies and 
school of printing, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; Valentino Sarra, ad- 
vertising photographer; Lou Smith. 
public relations director, Columbia 
Pictures; William Howard, vice-presi- 
dent and sales promotion director. 
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Carey “for chuckles or belly laughs.” 


R. H. Macy & Co., New York; Dave 
Lockwood, art director and vice-presi- 
dent, Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago: 
Paul Busse, copy chief, Sears Koe- 
buck & Co., Chicago. 

Each judge made individual selec- 
tions in his specialized field. These 
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John Deere “clarity”... Oliver “simplicity”... Grey-Rock “scares customers”... Amer. Assn. of RR “irresistible.” 


were respectively: color and design, 
illustration, typography, photography, 
public relations value, merchandising 
qualities, layout and copy. 

Mr. Browne’s intention was to pub- 
lish a series of books of advertising 
history—each annual volume a chap- 
ter of continuing advertising thought. 
Price of the cloth-bound volume is 
$15. 

One of the dominant impressions 
conveyed by the first book is that suc- 
cessful selling is in constant flux. This 
is evident in the rich variety of copy 
angles, artistic presentations and mer- 
chandising ideas of the industrial ads 
shown here. 

The ad for Container Corp. of 
America is one of an unorthodox, low- 
pressure institutional campaign that 
made striking use of modern “high 
art” and capsule headline copy by a 
local artist from each state. The 


jobs of Caterpillar tractors. Agency: 
N. W. Ayer & Son. 

Armstrong Cork Co.'s ad for its in- 
dustrial insulation materials shows ap- 
plication of the product in the steel in- 
dustry. It’s one of a series, with each 
ad related to a different industry. 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, New York. 

In a class with Container’s abstract 
art treatment is Carrier Corp.’s black- 
and-white page for the company’s air 
conditioning systems. The photo- 
montage was prepared by N. W. Ayer 
& Sons, Philadelphia. 

John Deere & Co. uses a cutaway 
drawing with unusual clarity and ef- 
fectiveness to illustrate five major fea- 
tures of the company’s two-cylinder 
tractor described in the copy. Agency: 
Critchfield & Co., Chicago. 

U. S. Asbestos Div., Raybestos- 
Manhattan Co. makes full use of 


headline that somehow makes read- 
ing the copy irresistible—even if you 
know the answer. The idea—how co- 
operation of American railroads 
brought standardization of tracks— 
is simple, important and does the job. 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, New York. 

Western Electric Co. uses drama 
and excitement to make you seek out 
the message under a picture of a 
running farm boy and dog—and a 
headline, “They’re coming! The tele- 
phone men are coming!” Agency: 
Newell-Emmett Co., New York. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, like the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, uses 
the perspective of railroad tracks to 
dramatize that the road’s east-west 
service is now Diesel-powered, west of 
Baltimore and Harrisburg. Twelve 
streamliners are featured. Agency: Al 
Paul Lefton Co., Philadelphia. 
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simplicity with a headline and one 
sentence of copy on the company’s 
centennial. Usually, so it seems, a 
company is so impressed with the 
importance and endless promotional 
possibilities of a centennial that none 
of the staff is objective enough or 
brave enough to tell the story this 
quickly. Agency: Buchen Co., Chi- 
cago. 

And for chuckles or belly-laugh 
(which the customer enjoys occasion- 
ally as much as the rest of us), you 
cant beat Philip Carey Mfg. Co.’s 
cartoon ad for the company’s rock 
wool insulation. Another ad in which 
one sentence tells the story. The 
agency on this one was the now in- 
active Cincinnati office of Roy S. 
Durstine, Inc. 
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How to Select Your Salesmen 
Scientifically, Economically 


It takes more than psychological tests. 


Final 


decisions depend on personal judgment. Here are 
11 ways to help you form that judgment better. 


By WILLIAM M. BORTON 
Lecturer, University 

of Southern Cslifornia 

Los Angeles 


EET JOE SALES APPLICANT. 

He looks promising. But you 
can’t expect him to know in advance 
whether your sales job is right for 
him. He may be anxious to get any 
job, or willing to give yours a whirl 
and see, although he won’t let you 
know that. 

If you don’t have a systematic way 
of matching his characteristics against 
the requirements of your job, the odds 
are good that, after receiving expen- 
sive training, he'll prove mediocre, be- 
come more and more of a gripe and 
leave after a few months. And the 
chances are his successor won't be 
any better suited. 

The characteristics that distinguish 
a potentially good salesman from a 
poor one in your line may not be 
visible from one, or even several, un- 
planned interviews. You are buying a 
pig in a poke if you hire that way. 
Your judgment, based on your (and/ 
or your company’s) unrecorded ex- 
perience, may be much better than 
most sales managers’. But studies 
within many companies show that you 
can improve the accuracy of your se- 
lection—reduce_turn-over, produce 


perhaps same 30% more sales per 
man and per dollar of expense, and 
have an easier force to manage—by 
selecting systematically, on a basis of 
recorded facts and, insofar as pos- 
sible, quantitatively. But it requires 
some work of you or someone else who 
is qualified. 

Despite the attention now given 
psychological testing, it is only one 
of several methods of scientific se- 
lection. Each method does certain 
parts of the job best. It may not be 
possible to use all of the methods in 
your selection, but, when properly 
employed, the more methods used and 
the greater the thoroughness of their 
application, the more accurate will be 
your selection. 

Scientific selection of salesmen has 
two major prerequisites—determining 
(1) the requirements of the job and 
(2) whether the applicant meets these 
requirements. 

The first prerequisite involves find- 
ing out what qualities or character- 
istics are most important to the job of- 
fered, so that you can buy men who 
possess these qualities in greatest 
degree and who have other desirable 
but not essential qualities in lesser de- 
gree. For instance, is age important? 
If so, what range is acceptable? 
Ideal? What education, experience, 
health is needed? What about atti- 
tudes, character and personality traits 








Fig. 1. Sample List of Sales Job Qualifications 





Qualification Ideal Acceptable 
Age 33-39 30-46 
Marital status Married, 2-4 children Married 
Number of previous jobs 3-4 2-5 
Intelligence Bright, I. Q. 120-129 Accelerated, above 


Sales aptitude 
Extroversion 


Very high, 90-100 centile 
90-100 centile 


average, I. Q. 110-119 
High, 80-89 centile 
75-90 centile 
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—honesty, initiative, emotional sta- 
bility? And so on. In arriving at this 
list of specifications, these methods 
may be used by companies employing 
few—even one—salesman: 

1. Job description. This is a de- 
tailed, written statement of what the 
salesman is expected to do. It should 
answer such questions as these: How 
much traveling must the salesman do? 
(If a great deal, younger men should 
stand the gaff better.) Are leads sup- 
plied? (If obliged to find his own 
prospects, the man must be more re- 
sourceful and observing.) What kind 
of individuals does he call on? (How 
much education or polish is needed? ) 


Is he drilled in a model sales can- 
vass or must he develop his own pre- 
sentation? Is it introductory or repeat 
selling? How much discouragement is 
he likely to encounter? Does he plan 
installations, figure estimates, check 
credit? Does he make collections? 
Does he have to carry a heavy catalog 
or sample case? What records or re- 
ports are required? And so on. There 
is no master list of questions. 


The job analysis leading to the 
writing of the job description should 
include discussions with a representa- 
tive number of your salesmen, good 
and poor, and should devote consider- 
able attention to the difficulties they 
meet. The views of supervisors and 
company executives should be incor- 
porated, and a qualified outside view- 
point is valuable. 


2. Customer survey. Your custom- 
ers should have a hand in deter- 
mining the specifications for your 
salesmen—after all, they have to deal 
with them, too—and a representative 
sample should be questioned as to 
their likes and dislikes. Maybe sociable 
salesmen waste the customers’ time 
and they would prefer more techni- 
cally qualified men. Or perhaps the 
reverse is true. If your company is 4 
leading and successful one, salesmen 
with certain personality characteris: 
tics may be encouraged to high-hat 
customers. Then, requirements cover: 
ing these points should be a part of 
your specifications for the job. Your 
customers’ impression of your sales 
man’s job may provide some helpful 
slants for the job description, also. 

The following methods may be used 
advantageously by companies with @ 
larger number of salesmen, say 20 oF 
30 or more: 

3. Comparison of personal history 
records with performance. The appli- 
cations of present and past salesme? 
are sorted into three or four piles & 
cording to their performance, judg 
as “good,” “fair” and “poor.” Item 
by item, the application blanks of 
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ENGINEERING viewpoint 





that does the job! 


The decision-makers of the marine field are engi- 


neering-minded specialists. 


That’s why so many of them rely on Marine Engineer- 
ing and Shipping Review when they want specific in- 


formation on developments in their field. 


Marine Engineering is the publication that gives them 
the authoritative report of events in ship design, ship- 
building, ship repair and ship operation — written 


from the engineering viewpoint. 


Its studies of new vessels and new techniques are the 
last word in thoroughness — and many marine officials 
keep extensive files of back numbers as a main source 
of reference data in planning and carrying through 
new projects, 


That’. 


the reason Marine Engineering offers so power- 
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(} A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION (i) 







ful a sales weapon to manufacturers. It leads its field 


in net paid audited circulation — and provides a direct 
line of communication with the country’s major ship 
builders, every U. S. naval ship yard — major ship 
operating companies — leading naval architects —- en- 
gineering, operating and technical personnel through- 
out the industry. 


Manufacturers acknowledged this leadership in 1948 
by placing over 69% more pages in Marine Engineer- 


ing than in any other marine business publication. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 

530 W. éth St., Los Angeles /4, Calif. 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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“good” salesmen are compared with 
“poor, ’ For instance, if “good” sales- 
men have generally been high school 
graduates, and “poor” salesmen did 
not finish high school, then gradua- 
tion high characterizes 


your good salesmen and is a specifi 


from school 


cation for your new men. 
Other gages are age, marital status, 
height, weight, number of dependents, 
number of previous jobs, total years 
selling experience, number of clubs 
or organizations belonged to, and any 
other items on which you have data. 
Some may prove significant and others 
not. There is no master list of such 
considerations, but those cited have 
proved critical for certain companies. 

1. Analysis of terminations. Rec- 
ords of salesmen who failed, and re- 
interviews of 
what 


ports of termination 


salesmen are compared to see 








conditions were common to men who 
proved unsuited to your job. If, for 
example, heavy indebtedness or wife 
not being sold on the job typified the 
misfits, requirements to avoid them 
should be written into the specifica- 
tions. 

Employers of 100 or more salesmen 
may advantageously employ: 

5. Comparison of psychological tesi 
results with performance. Psychologi- 
cal tests for salesmen seek to measure 
“dimensions of personality found to 
have a bearing on sales success. Such 
tests are given present salesmen (it is 
better if you have results of tests given 
before employment) and their relative 
scores in various personality qualities 
are compared with performance on the 
job. If your “good” salesmen show 
high extroversion and “poor” sales- 
men low extroversion, then high extro- 


New England Electric System, Boston, devoted the back cover of its internal house 
organ ‘Contact’, to promote its current I Met New England ad series which re- 
cently received the much coveted nod of approval from Industrial Marketing's 
famous Copy Chasers. The series of advertisements, which are designed to attract 
new industry to the New England area, currently are appearing in Atlantic Month- 
ly, New York Times, New York Tribune, The Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


Tmet New Iingland 





Cita lion 
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version is one of your specifications 
And so on for intelligence, sales apti 
tude, interest, dominance and social 
independence. These results usual; 
are graphed and called “profiles.” 

The lists of desirable qualities d 
veloped from all the methods used 
are reviewed and compared, and from 
them a composite list of specifications 
is drawn. Such a list might include 10 
to 40 entries. A sample is shown in 
Figure 1. 

Where data are extensive, various 
refinements are possible, such as 
weighting each variation from ideal 


Applicant vs. Job Need 


The second prerequisite of selecting 
salesmen scientifically measuring 
applicants against the job require- 
ments—can best be done by these 
methods: 

1. The application blank, properly 
constructed, is all important in col- 
lecting data for comparing the appli- 
cant with job specifications. Informa- 
tion about education, marital 
status, and previous jobs may be ob- 
tained most easily in this way, and 
clearly unacceptable applicants 
screened out before longer and more 
expensive personal interviews are 
given. Indirect indications of health 
(How many days absent from work 
due to illness in last 12 months? 
extroversion or sociability (What hob- 
bies or spare time activities do you 
enjoy most? What clubs or organiza- 
tions do you belong to?) and other 
less definite qualities may also be ob- 
tained. Questions that do not directly 
aid the selection process waste both 
applicant’s and reader’s time, besides 
printing and stationery costs. 

Some application blanks appear to 
have resulted from a review of an as- 
sortment of such forms and the in 
clusion of all questions used on all of 
them, although such blanks are some- 
times defended on the grounds that 
they discourage applicants la king 


age, 


perserverance! 

2. The personal interview (or 10 
terviews) should be flexible and have 
an atmosphere of informality, but it 
should follow a planned and fairly 
standardized pattern and sequence. It 
should produce impressions for com- 
parison with requirements, which are 
obtainable from an ap 
appearance, speech, 


not readily 
plication blank 
vigor or initiative, intelligence and 
personality factors such as self-con! 
dence and emotional stability. 

The interviewer should have 4 
“rating sheet” which lists the qualities 
he is responsible for “measuring: 
produces written, quantitative 4P 
praisals by which men can be com 

(Continued on page 129! 




























































How to Advertise to Business Men: Part 5 


By HOWARD G. SAWYER 
Vice-President & Director 
James Thomas Chirurg Co 


Boston and New York 


How to Develop Strategy: 

The Product 
This discussion continues on 
from last month, when we 
reached the problem of the pros- 
pect who doesn’t know about or 
appreciate the benefit he can get 
from your product. Note: the 
letters and numbers refer to cor- 
responding symbols in the out 
line on page 56 of the January 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 


FFER THE CUSTOMER a speci- 
fic plus over what he is now ex- 
periencing. 

People buy benefits, not products. 
They buy what they expect to enjoy 
from the product, not so many pounds 
of material or a particular form of 
fabrication. So, creation of desire is 
a matter of offering a benefit to be 
gained, not just revealing a product 
virtue. 

Not only is this just elementary 
salesmanship; it is also smart in the 
respect that many of your prospects 
may know what the product is and 
what it is for, but may not fully realize 
the extent to which ownership of it 
would profit them. 

Now this might suggest that it is 
only necessary to restate the prod- 
uct’s use into terms of the user’s self- 
interest: but it is not so simple as that. 

First, you have the purely mechani- 
cal problem of deciding whether your 
product provides (1) one strong bene- 
fit to be consiste ntly featured or (2) 
4 group of benefits to be featured (a) 
all in each ad or (b) in turn in a 
series of ads. Your situation survey 
should give you the answer. 

Perhaps the product has one un- 
matched design characteristic giving 
@ unique (or at least worth while) 
benefit that is worth reite rating. Then 
your advertising problem is not so 
much e translation of the character- 
istic into the benefit as it is to ring 
changes in the statement thereof, in 
order to catch different people dif- 
ferent ways and the same people over 
and over again. 

On the other hand, there may be so 
many good things the product will do 


for a user that you would have no 
problem filling a whole series of ads 
with different appeals. Then you have 
to decide whether you gain more, in 
an advertising sense, from using a 
multitude of “angles” than you would 
by sticking to one in favor of a stead- 
ily accumulating impression. 

(You must also keep in mind that 
different types of readers may find 
themselves interested in different 
benefits, derived from different 
characteristics—or, indeed, may stand 
to gain different benefits from the 
same feature. For example, what 
might mean simplicity of assembly to 
the original equipment manufacturer 
might mean less maintenance to the 
user and more sales to the distributor. 
Or it might require three different 
characteristics to provide the three 
different benefits. ) 

But you have two even more diffi- 
cult considerations to face. 

First, you must make the benetit 
specific. Too many advertisers feel 
that they are fulfilling the require- 
ments of good salesmanship when 
they make some broad promise to 
“increase production” or “lower 
”. But such promises are so vague 
that in the welter of advertising 
promises they become meaningless. 
It is vital for you either to explain in 
what respect your product does in- 
crease production (for example) or 
to say by how much it increases pro- 
duction. In the first case, the reader 
can translate the specific benefit into 
his own terms; in the second case, 
youve done it for him. Thus, “Get 
Higher Spindle Speeds” is a_ better 
headline than “Increase Production,” 


costs 


and better than that is “Increase 
Spindle Production 10% 

Secondly, you must not fall into 
the error of creating desire without 
directing that desire to a single most 
logical source. If a lot of money is 
spent on brand identification, a pref- 
erence (or at least “acceptance”’) can 
be forced on the reader; but the same 
effect can be achieved at much less 
cost by suggesting that the specific 
benefit (or more of it) is available 
(or more available) from your prod- 
uct. Thus the cigarette companies, 
for example, selling a pretty standard- 
ized product, use generalized appeals 
for the most part and hammer away 
at brand identification at tremendous 
expense; but an advertiser who has 
talking points leading up to a reason 
for brand preference should select the 
benefit that he is more capable of pro- 
viding than anyone else. 

(Even when you are promoting a 
class of product and not necessarily 
your own brand, you must make the 
benefit appear to be accessible only 
through | or more accessible through | 
the means that you are offering in 
your ad.) 

So, as I say, many ads you see, 
while superficially obliging the rule 
of talking user-benefit, make the 
promise on such broad terms that the 
reader has no opportunity of clearly 
visualizing the benefit and no reason 

fasten the benefit to a particular 
source of supply. 

The Recordak ad in Fig. 1 does 
make the benefit specific and does 
pin down the source. The ad might 
have — “Improve Office Pro- 
cedures” or “Less Paper Work”; in- 


FIG. 1. SPECIFIC BENEFIT AND SOURCE of benefit is pinned down concise- 

ly in Recordak’s page ad, showing film negatives for actual use, plus clock ticking 

off saved time. Reason-why requirement is aptly illustrated in Texaco’s spread, 
with pictures demonstrating how use of this particular product equals results. 
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The inside story of... 
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96% 


of the metalworking industry’s 
7 1-billion-dollar business 


is done in the plants reached 


by Yt sist every week 


STEEL's coverage of those plants enables you to concentrate 
your advertising in the 12,638 plants that do the bulk of the 
buying. And because your product story is read by the 
100,000 top executives who make the buying decisions in 
those plants, your advertising dollars are worth more in STEEL. 








STEEL + Penton Building « Cleveland 13, Ohio 


© @ 


Your advertising in STEEL A Penton Publication 
reaches the plants that do 

over 96% of all metal- 

working busi- 








stead the benefit is sharp (“You Can 
Copy the Most Complicated Docu- 
ment in Less Than a Second”) and 
is one that only Recordak (presuma- 
bly) can provide. 

(Note: Letters and numbers refer 
to corresponding symbols in the out- 
line on page 56 of the January issue 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. } 

Situation 1B3. Prospect isn’t sure 
that your product will live up to your 
claims. 

a) Explain how it delivers the 
benefit. 

Comment. If you can tie your bene- 
fit down to a reason-why, your pros- 
pect will be more inclined to trust 
your promise and more likely to as- 
sociate the benefit with the brand. 
The reason-why should be exclusive. 
superior or at least admirable, in 
that order of preference. This can be 
done by the following methods: 

1) A study of how the product is 
made. A Lustron ad shows the 
architect, in ten steps, how the Lus- 
tron house is erected. 
2) Examination of product de- 
sign. A Nordstrom valve insert dis- 
cusses, on the front, the “simple 
physics” employed in the design of 
the Nordstrom valve (the keystone 
of an arch, the tapered plug cock, 
and Pascal’s Law): and, on the 
back, gives closeups of the actual 
construction. 

3) A demonstration of the prod- 

uct in use. Du Pont explains “How 

Explosive Rivets Simplify Fasten- 

ing Jobs” by showing what hap- 

pens when the rivet is inserted in 
the hole and the riveting iron is ap- 
plied to the rivet head. 

b) Demonstrate the results. 

Comment. Seeing is_ believing. 
Goodyear takes a photograph of a 
floor in a busy New York automobile 
salesroom and asks: “Do Your Floors 
Look Like This after Tw elve 
Years?” Copy explains: “After being 
walked upon by more than ten million 
people it (the Wingfoot rubber floor) 
still retains an unblemished, high- 
shine appearance, as you can see.” 

\ Texaco ad proves, with four pho- 
tographs, how the use of Texaco Mo- 


tor Oil leaves “ports clear . . . cylin- 
ders bright rings free . . . no 


sludge.” (See Fig. 1) 

And Varlar challenges the reader. 
if skeptical, to make his own demon- 
stration, inviting him to “smear, splat- 
ter, write or even walk on Stainproof 
Sparlar and try to mutilate (its) first- 
day beauty.” . 

c) Report tests made on the prod- 
uct. 

Comment. Readers are, with rather 
good cause, somewhat cynical about 
advertising claims. Even the success 
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illustrated get Linear’s message home 
in a hurry. Factual application, names, 
before and after charts tell the story. 


stories can be suspected of exaggera- 
tion or particularly favorable condi- 
tions or dismissed on the grounds that 
another product could have done as 
well or better. The test provides some 
amount of believability. 

The test itself may be made by the 
manufacturer in his own laboratory 
or pilot plant: 

United Chromium has an unre- 
touched photograph of the results of 
a salt spray test proving that a steel 
part treated in Unichrome Clear Dip 
looks like chromium after 48 hours 
in the salt spray while a part plated 
with ordinary zinc had become sev- 
verely corroded. 

Koppers asks the reader to select 
from a photograph of three strainers 
“Which Strainer Was Immersed in 
Boiling Water for 30 Minutes?” They 
are all made of Polystyrene, and you 
can’t discover any damage to any 
of the three. 

Or the ad, rather than showing the 
test or its results, may just make the 
point that tests are made. Hammer- 
mill shows a laboratory instrument 
that “measures every run. .. to make 
sure it meets Hammermill’s exacting 
standards.” 

But tests always mean more if they 
are made by an outside organization, 
such as an independent testing lab- 
oratory. “Periodically. Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory buys Card Taps 
on the open market. These samples are 
then thoroughly laboratory-tested for 
such requirements of cutting quality 
as hardness and dimensional accuracy 

. and the results are certified.” 

And Reo accomplishes the same ob- 
jective by having its claims notarized. 





Best test of all, though, is perjor- 
mance on the job. 

d) Tell him what it has done for 
others. 

Comment. As just suggested, the 
wise prospect will permit himself to 
be influenced more by the experience 
of a third party than by the tests 
and certainly more than by the 
promises—of the advertiser. 

Much excellent advertising is of 
this type, and this fact suggests the 
suspicion that it is the easiest type of 
advertising to do (which, however. 
takes nothing from its effectiveness). 

It’s just a case of selecting an in- 
teresting success story and finding a 
copy “angle”. The more unusual or 


unfavorable the circumstances. the 


better.— 

Timken, under the heading, “Keeps 
a Sock in the Nose from Hurting”, 
tells about the nose gear of an air. 
liner which, for the strength to sur- 
vive a nose-wheel landing, is now 
made of Timken stainless steel. 

Dayton Rubber reports that the use 
of Dayton V-belts and V-pulleys on a 
“Crack-the-Whip” at an amusement 
park “saves $1,200 a Year”, by 
eliminating replacements. 

(But don’t make the error—it hos 
happened—of giving the reader the 
idea that you specialize in tough 
problems if you really don't. tle 
might use your product only for the 
jobs that are the least profitable to 
you, and use somebody else’s for the 
easy ones. Another disadvantage of 
the more dramatic, unsual success 
stories is that, being unique, they 
seldom have much relation, and pos- 
sibly no significance, to the reader's 
own case. ) 


*“Problem-Results” Ads Sell 


The more information you can fur- 
nish about the nature of the applica- 
tion and the extent of the results, the 
better; whether the application is 
unusual or not, the chances are that 
any individual reader’s conditions are 
more or less different from the cited 
ones, so he needs an understanding of 
the problem and a definite picture of 
the results in order to find some point 
of comparison or a means of interpret: 
ing into terms fitting his own case. 

The makers of Baker Industrial 
Trucks tell exactly how they arrived 
at a saving of 62 man-hours on 4 
truck-unloading job at National Acme 
Co. The job is described— unloading 
20-foot steel tubes weighing 260 
pounds apiece from freight cars a” 
hauling to storage—and illustrated. 
Three schedules are then given. ea 
breaking down the job into steps 4” 
giving the time-man cost fo: each 
step: the three schedules are “previou 

(Continued on Page 12 
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What You Should Know 
About Trade-Marks: II 


By FREDERICK D. RICH 
\ ANY COMPANIES, after having 


invested heavily in sales ex- 
pense, promotion and advertising to 
launch a new product under a trade- 
mark, have collided with obdurate 
owners of a pre-use mark whose 
claims have been so extreme that it 
was found better to scrap all material, 
labeling packaging, advertising, sales 
promotion and display materials, and 
start afresh, writing off all the pre- 
vious investment as loss. 

After all, no thoughtful business 
man ever goes out of his way to buy 
a lawsuit. 

Over 500,000 trade-marks have 
been registered in the U. S. Patent 
Office and there are an estimated 
collective total of about 1,000,000 
state registrations. The number of 
both is constantly increasing. With 
these large figures the way is con- 
stantly expanding for conflicts of in- 
terests and resulting complications. 

In 1946 a new federal trade-mark 
law known as the Lanham Act was 
enacted. Its purpose was to try to 
overcome some of the difficulties 
which have arisen through conflict- 
ing legislation between the states and 
the federal government. It re-enacts 
much previous legislation and pro- 
“incontestability” after a 
period of five years from date or re- 
publication of a trade-mark’s regis- 
tration in the U. S. Patent . Office 
Gazette or of a trade-mark registered 
under that act. However, there are 
hundreds of attorneys who take ex- 
ceptions to this asserted right of the 
federal government to invade the 
rights of the states. No one can fore- 
tell what the eventual outcome of this 
may One thing is certain, it has 
produced a rush of federal registra- 
tions under state laws. 

Common law still presents its com- 
plicat angles, for under common 
law th rights in a mark are created 
Y use. Some states accept applica- 
ions and issue certifications of reg- 
strations on submission of affidavit 
of intent to use, and set up penalties 
Which include fines and/or imprison- 
ment ior infringers. The enactment 
of this form of trade-mark legislation 
‘nables the registrant to extend his 


vides for 


business from area to area and state 
to state as his facilities and/or his 
capital permit. 

One might almost come to the con- 
clusion that the whole subject of 
trade-marks is a terribly complicated 
and involved matter. This is true to 
a certain extent; but in the hands of 
a competent attorney who avails him- 
self of complete preliminary infor- 
mation concerning duplicating or pos- 
sibly similar marks already in use, 
the way is easily smoothed for ob- 
taining valid registrations of new 
marks. Further, when such registra- 
tions are obtained, the danger of en- 
croachment or earlier use by another 
is brought to a minimum. 

With the field of trade-marks em- 
bracing almost unlimited categories, 
and including both federal and state 
registrations; and with the differing 
provisions of the various states for 
“making public” their registrations, 
the problem of accurate reference is 
an exceedingly complicated one. 
Then, too, there are the matters of 
common law and trade-usage marks. 

No ordinary business firm, individ- 
ual, or even attorney can to-day even 
hope to build up complete reference 
files. The expense would be out of 
all proportion to the benefit to be 
derived individually. 

To overcome the difficulties inher- 
ent in this situation with respect to 
their own businesses, there are groups 
of trade-mark attorneys, who working 
together over the years have combined 
their files and research facilities. 
These reference files are, by a system 
established for the quick interchange 
of trade-mark information concerning 
registrations in all states, constantly 
maintained in what amounts to prac- 
tically “up-to-the-minute” status. 

It is, of course, a source of genuine 
satisfaction to know that you are in 
the clear before going ahead to secure 
your trade-mark registration, and to 
spend money popularizing your pro- 
duct under its registered name and 
mark. But, how about the other 
marks which may appear at a future 
date and which might infringe your 
mark, jeopardize its eventual value. 
or otherwise prove detrimental to your 
best interests ? 

As stated before, a trade-mark reg- 
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istration, whether federal or state, is 
essentially a means for establishing 
a legally recognized claim of owner- 
ship. It does not “protect” you in 
that claim. That is up to you. The 
laws, however do fortify you with 
certain advantages and benefits, pro- 
vided that you have met certain con- 
ditions. 

For example, every mark when ad- 
vertised should be designated as a 
trade-mark, and if registered in the 
U. S. Patent Office, should be so 
designated either with the phrase, 
“Registered U. S. Patent Office,” 
or abbreviation thereof; or as is more 
commonly used to-day the capital 
letter R in a circle—displayed in con- 
junction with the mark. In the case 
of trade marks registered only under 
state laws the words “Trade-Mark 
Registered” or an abbreviation there- 
of is sufficient. 

Among the benefits and advantages 
derived from such designation are 
the following: It serves notice to all 
that the mark is one for which pri- 
vate ownership is claimed, and that 
the owner expects to maintain his 
rights of proprietorship of the mark. 
It warns others against copying. 
When a mark is used without being 
designated as a trade-mark, it may be 
lost to its owner by becoming a ge- 
neric term. 

If someone infringes upon your 
mark, or obtains issuance of regis- 
tration for a mark which you have 
reason to believe might impair your 
interest, your protection depends not 
alone upon what you have done to 
safeguard your mark but also upon 
what further steps you take. What 
you can do depends upon your hav- 
ing knowledge of what is transpiring, 
your judgement of the relative im- 
portance of what is transpiring, your 
judgement of the relative importance 
of the infringement. 

But still better than this is to have 
the advice and guidance of an attor- 
ney having full knowledge of trade- 
mark laws who is in position to se- 
cure complete details and information 
on the particular case. Let his studied 
determine the consequent 
Often an “out-of- 
prove more 


opinion 
course of action. 
court” settlement may 
satisfactory than litigation. 
There is a general method which is 
practical in all situations. That is: 
Thoroughly protect your interest 
at all times. Put yourself in posi- 
tion to be constantly, promptly and 
accurately informed of the appear- 
ance of every possible conflicting 
trade-mark, whether federal ot 
state. Then follow good legal 
counsel to take such action as the 
situation calls for. 
This does not by any means imply 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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wovett is a BW advertiser ;, ap 


ite. BWW 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY sells heating equipment and 
service. This equipment, for business and industry, is bought by 
Management-men ...the men who influence or make buying 
decisions. Business Week is read by a higher concentration of 
these influential executives than is any other general business 
or news magazine. This means that advertising dollars spent in 
Business Week reach more good prospects... at less cost. 


ANOTHER ‘FIRST’ FOR BUSINESS WEEK 


Many other advertisers whose goods or services are sold to busi- 
ness and industry, know the value of placing their selling“ mes- 
sages in BW. Business Week has led all general business and news 
magazines in this field for 11 CONSECUTIVE YEARS. Here is the 
story for the first 6 months of 1948: 


7 
1. FIRST... 


In page volume of business goods and serv- 
ices advertising. Total: 1762 pages. 


9. FIRST... 


In number of business goods and services ad- 
vertisers. Total: 648 advertisers. 


FIRST... 


In number of exclusive accounts in the busi- 
ness goods and services classifications. Total: 
307 accounts. 


Advertisers who sell to business and industry use the pages of 
Business Week because — 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A 
MANAGEMENT-MAN...WELL INFORMED 





BW advertiser 


STRUCTURAL ADVERTISERS® 


10 years or more in BV 


American Air Filter Co., Inc. Keasbey & Mattison Co. 

Anchor Post Products, Inc. Kidde, Walter, & Co., Inc. 

Armstrong Cork Co. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Buell Engineering Corp. Modine Mfg. Co- 

Clarage Fan Co. Otis Elevator Co. 

Combustion Engineering Co., Inc. Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


Crane Co. Portland Cement Association 


Du Pont de Nemours, E. |. & Co., Inc. Robbins & Myers, Inc. 
Frick Co. Taylor Instrument Co. 


General Electric Co. U. S$. Steel Corp- 

Grinnell Corp. Warren Webster & Co. 

tron Fireman Mfg. Co. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. York Corp. 


*Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau analysis. 
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$1,000,000 value for $1,000,000 


James E. Jump, a market research man, recently 
estimated that business papers alone spend almost 
$1,000,000 for “alleged” media research. 

Frankly, we think that Mr. Jump’s estimate is 
high. But we are inclined to go along with his use 
of the word “alleged.” 

During the past three years as editor ‘of INDus- 
rRiAL MARKETING this observer has seen, appraised, 
cataloged and abstracted a flow of media data 
roughly equal to that crossing any media buyer’s 
desk. 

The volume of media research material coming 
in is surpassed only by the volume of “please help 
me” letters from industrial sales and advertising men 
who need authentic data to guide their marketing 
plans. Unfortunately, far too little of the material 
currently distributed by the: nation’s business press 
fills the need. 

A few publishing organizations, both large and 
small, are doing outstanding jobs of helping their 
advertisers and prospects. 

The majority is wasting paper, time and money, 
bombarding advertising men with highly-competi- 
tive “surveys” that do little but undermine confi- 
dence in the publications themselves . . . if not in all 
marketing research. 


The Fog is Clearing 


An outstanding exception is the recently-com- 
pleted “Study of Industrial Buying Practices,” made 
under the auspices of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association with a grant of funds from a 
large publisher. 

Another is the first full-scale survey in the “Con 
tinuing Study of Business Paper Reading,” a joint 
undertaking of the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, the Associated Business Papers, NIAA, The 
Four A’s, and the ANA. 

Still another is the “Survey of Repeat Advertise- 
ments,” made under the sponsorship of an indepen 
dent steering committee, with funds contributed by 
more than 300 advertisers, agencies and publishers. 

kach of these has added immeasurably to the 
body of valuable knowledge that will help industry's 
sales and advertising men become more proficient 
and confident in executing their vital jobs. 

Each has been marked by the impartiality, sin- 
cerity and competence of the advertising and market 
ing men who have contributed their time to the pur- 
suit of knowledge that will help all industrial 
marketers. 

We believe that the successful completion of these 
three projects in the past two years is significant. 
Advertising managers and agency executives have 


From the Sidelines 






had a taste of really competent research. Publishers 
have had a chance to observe the acceptance, uss 
and influence of objective studies of important in 
dustrial marketing problems. 

Alert publishers, faced with hard-hitting compe 
tition, will become more aware of the real publi: 
relations and sales promotion value of market re- 
search that is keyed to the advertising buyer’s needs 


Time for Order Out of Chaos 


As business paper advertising enters a real buy- 
er’s market the time is ripe for launching a master 
research program for the advancement of industrial 
marketing, sales and advertising . . . a program that 
will help every user of industrial advertising get 
more results for his money. 

We believe that such a program should be centered 
in the National Industrial Advertisers Association, 
representative as it is of advertisers, agencies and 
publishers. 

We suggest that the new president of NIAA draw 
upon the most experienced, competent and sincere 
marketing men in the association to form a Con- 
tinuing Committee on Marketing Research. 

He will find his nucleus among the men who have 
guided the Repeat Ad, Industrial Buying and Busi 
ness Paper Readership surveys. 

Meeting quarterly, this committee could map out 
a continuing program of fundamental market re- 
search of maximum value to all industry. 

Individual projects, as the need for them becomes 
apparent, could be prosecuted under the guidance 
of task forces of experienced sales and advertising 
men. The actual field work and analysis could be 
completed by professional market research organiza- 
tions, or by university and research foundation 
stalls. 

Financing—at least a major share of it—could 
come from Mr. Jump’s “misspent million.” A small 
fraction of the money spent for duplicated competi 
tive “readership studies” alone would finance three 
projects as far-reaching as those mentioned above. 

Further financial support—and enthusiastic sup 
port would come from industry itself. The Repeat 
\d Study, financed by more than $20,000 in vol 
untary contributions, gave ample evidence of th 
response to a sound appeal. Many a large corpora 
tion would willingly invest $1,000 or more a yea! 
to finance a program that could offer savings 45 
great as those demonstrated by the Repeat Ad Study 
alone. 

Now is the time for action. We earnestly 
that NIAA’s retiring and incoming presidents ca” 
carry the ball . that they will jointly present 4 
workable program to the NIAA Conference in J une- 

—Hatr Burnet! 
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DO YOU 


ADVERTISE 3 QUESTIONS: 


s 1. Which publication in the Metal Trades 


has the highest yearly subscription price? 
10 THE # 2. Which publication in the Metal Trades 
enjoys the highest subscription renewal rate? 


a 3. Which publication in the Metal Trades 
takes in a much greater total of subscription 
dollars than any other publication? 


OF 1 ANSWER: 


AMERICAN Meta Marker — “The Market 
Authority of the Steel and Metal Industries,” 








PRODUCTS? Question: Why do readers in the Metal Trades spend more 
= of their dollars for this publication than for any other 


Metal Trades paper? 


HERE ARE 3 





dnswer: Can there be any answer except, that they value 
it more — that they read it more thoroughly. 


Question: What does this mean for the advertiser? 


inswer: Two things: 


J 1. More thorough coverage of buyers of 
; sat metal products with your message. 
REVEALING ; 
a 2. The lowest advertising rates on the basis 
QUESTIONS ! of net paid circulation in the Metal Trades field. 
(The subscriber pays more of the bill — you, the 
advertiser, pay less! ) 


Conclusion: If the actual readers in the Steel and Metals 
industries approve of AMERICAN MetTat MARKET to the ex- 
tent that they're willing to spend more of their dollars for it 
than any other publication, it offers more advertising effec- 
tiveness for you (and at the lowest advertising rates!) 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


‘*The Market Authority of the Stee! and Metal Industries’’ 
20 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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New Chart Shows How Much the Agency Should Get 
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Care, Feeding of Editors 


|CoNTINUED FROM Pace 39] 
products did not. We saw to it that this 
group was introduced to, and had 
luncheon with, design engineers serv- 
ice department men and sales execu- 
tives in those departments concerned 
principally with the products in point. 

Two other groups of editors were 
especially interested in the plant itself. 
Of these, one was concerned with the 
overall picture and its business signifi- 
cance, the other with details of plan- 
ning or engineering such as the power 
plant, ventilating system and health 
and safety arrangements. The former 
group was placed in touch with the 
plant executives who did the basic 
thinking in connection with the new 
facilities. The latter group was placed 
in touch with the production manager, 
engineer-architects, maintenance men, 
the industrial relations director. 

Another editorial group evinced 
an essentially financial and corporate 
interest. Here our public relations 
man and top headquarters executives 
were particularly helpful. 

\ fourth fraction of our guests 
seemed to lean especially towards the 
details of production processes and 
machine tools, and wanted to talk 
with department heads, production su- 
pervisors and even many of the men 
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20% 


IS% 10% 


The standard 15% commission js 
not profitable to agencies when they 
service small accounts, according to a 
study by C. E. DeRosier, president, 
CEDeR Advertising Co., St. Paul. 

CEDeR has prepared the adjacent 
chart to help show how much the 
agency should invest in service for 
each client. The chart bases the cost 
of the agency’s service on the amount 
of the client’s budget. 

Created after nearly three years of 
checking on 25 accounts, the chart 
shows the cost of operating on each 
type account—industrial, retail and 
consumer advertiser. 

In establishing cost on given ac- 
counts projections were made to fill 
in a trend line which shows that indus- 
trial accounts would normally hit the 
15% mark around $50,000, while re- 
tail and national consumer would hit 
between $25,000 and $30,000. 

Mr. DeRosier believes that this is 
one of the first charts developed which 
attempts to give a figure on how much 
a given account should pay for agency 
service. Most analyses of agency op- 
eration cost on accounts are based on 
total agency volume. CEDeR’s chart 
shows that a $10,000 industrial ac- 
count should run about 28%, or $2,- 
800 for the agency. 








working in the shop. Finally, there 
were editorial representatives from 
publications in sales and sales promo- 
tion fields. My boss, my department 
and I were the sources they were after. 

A press conference or plant visit 
involving 25 editors is not to be taken 
lightly. There is a great deal to do. 
The job has to be broken into sub-as- 
signments, and there is considerable 
subtlety in assigning the right share 
of the load to the right group. 

We placed the plant tours under the 
supervision of our director of field 
activities, whose men are accustomed 
to meeting people and _ handling 
groups. These men are extremely well 
trained in the material handling busi- 
ness from a technical standpoint. The 
luncheon and limousine arrangements 
were assigned to a man in our own 
department who is constantly involved 
in such work in connection with trade 
shows, sales meetings and dealer meet- 
ings. 

Trade and technical editors were 
invited and escorted by our technical 
publicity counsel in New York, which 
works with all of them day-in and day- 
out. The newspaper men and repre- 
sentatives of general publications were 
handled by our public relations staff. 

Company officials cooperated beau- 
tifully during the formal phase of the 
affair. and as hosts and greeters. De- 
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partmental sales managers, engineers. 
plant supervisors and other specialists 
were asked to make it a point to be 
available for questioning at the proper 
times and places during the editors 
visit at the new plant location. 

The countless details of assembling 
the kit, arranging for photographs. 
registering attendees and keeping the 
party moving smoothly and on time 
were handled by my own immediate 
staff. Even our advertising agency 
was well represented at this all-edi- 
torial event, both to meet the diverse 
and important publishing groups 
represented and to pick up whatevel 
discussions strayed beyond the edi- 
torial realm. 

Since it is estimated that the 2 
editors (who were with us from 10:3! 
a.m. to 3 p.m.) traveled 5,750 miles 
(one way) to be in Philadelphia. 
represented a combined circulation 0! 
1.058.000 and covered all of our pri 
cipal markets, you can see that we toe 


the opportunity with grave respon! 
bility. 

Our results already have ore that 
justified our efforts and expense 
and we believe that we have proved 4 
few principles that will st ind us in 
good stead if ever time and circum 


)pportunity 


stance again offer us the « tun” 
editora! 


of playing host to so muc! 
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Warning to Manufacturers: 
Check Distribution Channels 


Recent distribution changes in important industries 
bear watching, indicate need for a re-appraisal 


By G. N. ROBINSON 


cc sfTalOogG Monager, 
Automotive Advertising 
The Thermoid Co. 


HE WEALTH that has flowed 

from our natural stores with such 
happy results can be attributed largely 
to American initiative and the will to 
create. But, in handing out credit for 
our general prosperity and high stand- 
ard of living we must not overlook 
the part played by American market- 
ing, or the increasing urge of the 
American people for more and better 
things. 

Marketing concepts of American 
business have kept pace with those of 
the production line and the develop- 
ment of our natural resources. with 
results as far-reaching. Surely this ac- 
counts in some measure for our 
favored economic position as com- 
pared with that of many other coun- 
tries. For who can say what living 
standards might have obtained in the 
Asiatic countries, for example, had the 
attitude of these neighbors of ours 
toward marketing paralleled our own? 


New Tools Needed 


And had the people of these coun- 
tries shared the “American” unwill- 
ingness to accept the status quo, the 
results. perhaps, would not have been 
dissimilar. Whether it is a quality to 
admire or a fault to deplore, this pe- 
culiar temper of our people, this in- 
“reasing urge toward “more and bet- 
ler” has a most salutary effect on our 
economy, 

However, most of our selling tech- 
‘iques. initiated in prewar years when 
real selling was necessary, need to be 
esurrected. Some may be outdated, 


but others have simply grown rusty 
through disuse. This is not an unusual 
condition, since for the past several 
years customers have clamored for 
most products and emphasis has been 
on production. 

During these years, have not many 
in the marketing field allowed their 
appreciation of the need of dynamic 
selling to become rusty, too? If the 
present high standard of living en- 
joyed by the American people gen- 
erally is to continue unabated, those 
of us concerned with the functions of 
marketing must regain our ability to 
sell. We must reinstate those selling 
tools which have proved themselves. 
We must develop new tools, also, if 
this business of distribution is to reach 
its highest degree of effectiveness. 


Auto Parts Go Chain 


The past decade has witnessed many 
changes in the field of distribution. 
Manufacturers, in order to bring up 
to date the marketing of their old 
products—and certainly before 
launching a new  product—should 
make careful study of today’s distri- 
bution channels. The traditional chan- 
nels may have undergone changes 
since prewar times. Advertising and 
merchandising have taken many 
types of products out of the old 
avenues of distribution as new kinds 
of establishments have been devel- 
oped. 

The merchandising of automotive 
accessories is a good example of a 
change in the not-too-distant past. 
Products of this type originally ap- 
peared in hardware stores and ga- 
rages. It was not long, however, before 
specialized auto supply stores began 
to spring up to handle complete lines 
of automotive accessories. Today the 
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specialized chain establishment is the 
big factor in this field. 

This new type of merchandiser is 
no stand-pat merchant. His search for 
new lines is continuous. His initiative 
and ingenuity, displayed in selling in 
many fields, is having far-reaching 
effects on our distribution channels 
today. 

In wholesale distribution the 
changes that have taken place are 
equally significant. Distribution 
methods are being overhauled. 
Marketing techniques are being scru- 
tinized. In some fields, both large and 
small retailers continue to buy nearly 
all of their merchandise from whole- 
salers. Restaurants and independent 
drug and food stores still rely almost 
wholly upon this source. 

A conspicuous example of the mu- 
tabilitv of the channels of distribu- 
tion is found in the grocery field. 
With the advent of the chain grocery 
stores and the retailer-owned co-op- 
eratives, a shift occured which has 
had far-reaching results in whole- 
saler distribution. 


5-Point Check-Up 


The textile industry, with its many 
newly integrated organizations, will 
bear watching for its attitudes toward 
the marketing of its products. Will 
these new companies insist on con- 
trolling all distribution functions from 
manufacturer through finisher and 
garment maker to the retailer? 

The wholesaler must re-appraise his 
business methods to keep in step with 
current trends. He should give con- 
stant attention to these five points in 
particular to protect his market po- 
sition: 


1) Check warehousing practices. 

2) Review his sales policies. 

3) Survey his merchandising and 

display facilities. 

1) Weigh customer service. 

5) Meet the manufacturers’ re- 

quirements. 

Each step in the basic distribution 
activities involves selling—selling by 
every method known to .modern 
marketing, if our distribution process 
is to function most efficiently. 

Production ingenuity and_ tech- 
niques cannot solve marketing prob- 
lems. Sales techniques and methods 
can. Marketing managements, then, 
must reinstate every sales tool which 
has proved itself and create every pos- 
sible new device in order further to 
develop this business of selling. Our 
economy has risen to a very consider- 
able height. Dynamic advertising, 
merchandising and selling can keep 
it there. 
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@) Sales Promotion Ideas 


COMMENT ON CATALOGS @ BOOKLETS @ DIRECT MAIL @ EXHIBITS @ MOTION PICTURES @ SLIDE FILMS e@ SALES HELPS 





HATEVER it is that lures Ameri- 
cans to the movies has been 
doing some good for industrial manu- 
facturers lately. 

Broadly varied new industrial films 
are flickering on the screens of 
chambers of commerce, trade associa- 
tions, public movie 
theaters to perform two selling jobs 
for the sponsoring company: (1) sell 
its products or services to industrial 


schools and 


and business men and (2) educate 
and pre-sell the younger generation 
who will be tomorrow’s customers. 
The scope of the second job is in- 
dicated by the fact alone that more 
than 50,000 schools in 20.000 school 
systems use filmstrips and own from 
one to 1.000 projectors each, accord- 
ing to figures released by the Society 
for Visual Education, Chicago. 
Outstanding among films pitched 
for youth and adults alike is the top- 
rank professional job done by United 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago, on its 
color and sound “White 
Magic,” about the gypsum industry. 


movie, 


Hollywood 








\ major Hollywood studio has pur- 
chased theater rights for public show- 
ings in thousands of theaters through- 
out the country. 

Aimed at both industrial and con- 
sumer audiences, the film has strong 
public appeal by blending entertain- 
ment with facts and by virtue of its 
producer—academy award winner 
Jerry Fairbanks a good Hollywood 
cast, cartoon character Jaunty the 
Flame drawn by leading animated car- 
toon artists and a script by top-flight 
Hollywood writers. Jaunty is the nar- 
rator of the story of gypsum, its his- 
tory and myriad modern uses. 

The company is arranging private 
showings for building materials deal- 
ers and their customers. Dealers show- 
ing the film are advised to select from 
three movie programs the one best 
suited to the type of audience: (1) 
club and consumer groups with no 
technical interest will see “White 
Magic” alone, (2) customers with an 
interest in wet wall construction will 
see the double feature, “White Magic” 





BEFORE AND AFTER installation of a modern office filing system and equip- 
ment is the motif of the two scenes (above) from the hard-selling color-sound movie, 
“It Must Be Somewhere!” produced by Remington Rand, Systems Div., New York, 
for showing to executives, business schools, trade groups. A two-story industrial 
mammoth (below) is shot by camermen as it leaves the assembly line of Byers 
Machine Co., Ravenna, O. The film is for Byers’ new movie about the big crane. 
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Helps Industrial Selling 









Here logs are being loaded on a truck.@ill 
and trailer at a typical West Coast log- 
ging operation. F 


COMEDY, FACTS are mingled in 
latest industrial films. Above: Jaunty 
the Flame, narrator in U. S. Gypsum 
Co.’s movie “White Magic,” shows 
gypsum is fireproof. Below: from West 
Coast Lumberman’s Assn.’s firs film. 


and “Lathing and Plastering,” the 
latter with vaudeville comedian Ben- 
ny Baker showing right and wrong 
methods and latest short cuts. and (3) 
those interested in dry wall selling will 
see “White Magic” and “Sheathing 
and Wallboard,” combining entertain- 
ment with how-to-do-it information. 

Another new film going to schools 
and business groups is a 16 mm. sound 
and full color motion picture pro- 
duced by Byers Machine Co., Raven- 
na, O., for its “Traveler,” a rubber- 
tired excavator and crane. The film, 
which also is being shown by Byers 
distributors, shows how the sel!-pro 
pelled Traveler, operated by one man. 
tackles difficult construction jobs. 
traveling from one industrial plant oF 
outdoor job to another on city streets. 
highways and country roads. 

Sequences picture the tw 
mammoth in job applications using 
shovel, crane. backhoe. dragline and 
clamshell atachments. The film, em 
titled “There’s a Difference.” takes 
just 20 minutes to demonstrate the 
versatility and mobility of a modern 
industrial machine. 

A natural for its educatio func: 
tion and effective. low-pressure sell- 
ing is the West Coast Lumbermen> 
Association’s new 65-frame /:\mstrip 


story 
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HATCHING CHINA EGGS 
n EXPENSIVE BUSINESS 
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_ Inquiries cost money. 
film. 
We don’t mean only the money it costs to produce them ... we 

the mean the money it costs to have a salesman fo//ow them. Whenever 

sen- you get a “dud,” your salesman is spending time and money 

ong following a false scent... trying to hatch a china egg. 

3) 

a That’s why we have always insisted that NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 
ing must produce quality inquiries as well as quantity. Only in this way 

ain- can we give 100% service to our advertisers ... providing them with 
inquiries which mean prospects, leads, sales. 


will 


l. 

: N.E.D. advertisers, themselves, furnish the best proof of the quality and 

ro quantity of inquiries they receive. Our files are full of unsolicited letters 

en commenting upon the fine leads produced and the actual sales resulting from 
er N.E.D. advertising. 
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N.E.D. can do a job for you... we'll be glad to give you the complete details. 
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to Focus Attention Within Your Display 




















TRANSPARENT PLEXIGLAS HOOD, formed to the exact contour of the 
standard part and set in gilded front and rear sections, focuses attention on the en- 
gine and accents beauty of the 1949 Oldsmobile showroom and demonstrator model. 


telling the story of Douglas fir lumber. 
The filmstrip, produced by the So- 
ciety for Visual Education, is being 
distributed to 5,000 schools, chiefly in 
states where West lumber 
species have their greatest markets. 
The title: “The Story of West Coast 
Lumber.” 

\ hard-selling, color-sound movie 
just released is “It Must Be Some- 
where!” dramatizing the importance 
of accurate filing systems and equip- 
ment for Remington Rand, Systems 
Div., New York. The film opens with 
the general manager of a machine-tool 
company blowing his top when he 
can't find a vital quotation and a 
lucrative business relationship is en- 
dangered. The incident focuses atten 
tion on the effects of inadequate, ob- 


Coast 


solete filing systems and ways to cut 
operating costs of your office. 

Because the movie is aimed pri- 
marily at industrial and business ex 
ecutives and supervisors, associations 
and business schools, there is less con- 
cealment of the basic selling purpose 
in this one. 


Equipment Naming Contest 
Plugs Rhinelander Expansion 

\s a means of calling attention to 
its $4,000,000 plant expansion pro- 
gram, Khinelander Paper Co., Rhine- 
lander, Wis., has sponsored a contest 
to name a giant new glassine paper 
making machine that the company has 
installed as part of the program. 

Of 7,000 names suggested by the 
public and by employes, Ripco Maid 
was selected as the winner because it 
gave the machine a human personality 
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and utilized Rhinelander’s brand 
name. Because the last large machine 
installed has been named The Big 
Swede, the contest was announced in 
an ad in businesspapers and Time un- 
der the heading, “The Big Swede has a 
new brother (could be a sister) 
Help us name him!” 

The contest was run in two sections, 
one for employes and the other for the 
public. Entries were received from 
many parts of the world, including the 


New Display Saves Time, Space 





DISPENSER-DISPLAY rack intro- 
duced by Lumite Div. of Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp., New York, has measuring gage 
that automatically measures, cuts 


woven plastic screen in one operation. 
Need for shears, yardstick is eliminated. 


Scandinavian countries and England, 
Holland, Africa, Cuba, Canada and 
South America. Suggestions ranged 
from Scandinavian-flavored ones like 
the Great Dane to heavy-humored 
John’s Other Glassine and Grease- 
proof Making Machine. First, second 
and third prizes and 50 consolation 
prizes were awarded. 






Western Union Answers Your 
Telegram Problems in Booklet 


If there are any gaps in your knowl. 
edge of telegraph and cable services 
available to you, they can be filled in 
by a new reference booklet just pub- 
lished by Western Union Telegraph 
Co., New York. 

The pocket-sized booklet tells how 
to compose telegrams, day letters and 
night letters to get the most for your 
money, describes the credit system 
that permits you to send a telegram 
and “charge it,” and lists special mes- 
senger services for gathering market 
analysis data and for direct-to-con- 
sumer delivery of your company’s 
products. 

Messenger service for businesses 
range from purchasing, packing and 
shipping of supplier products to dis- 
tribution of point-of-sale advertising, 
including placing display telegrams on 
dealers’ windows or other locations. 


Booklet with Market Data 
Helps Lure Distributors 


Are you looking for distributors 
to handle your products? 

Threadwell Tap & Die Co., Green- 
field, Mass., is using a novel, 36-page 
booklet entitled, “To Make a Rabbit 
Pie,” to interest distributors in han- 
dling the company’s line of cutting 
tools and gages. The choicest bait is 
a map on a spread showing the po- 
tential market for cutting tools and 
gages in each distributor's territory 
in 1949. Potential dollar volume 1s 
indicated for every state. 

Using the preparation of rabbit pie 
for analogy, the booklet tells what the 
company thinks will sell cutting tools 
and why distributors are being used. 
One page, with a “rabbit” illustrativn, 
is devoted to each selling point. Copy 
starts with: “To make a rabbit pie --- 
first, catch the rabbit. To go after the 
cutting tool market . first, make 
good tools . . . second, give them sales 
appeal third, tell people about 
them .. . fourth, get them to people 
the best way through industrial supp!) 


distributors. Then watch sales mult 
ply.” 
The multiplication idea illus- 


trated with rabbits. 
(See Copy Chasers, page 86-' d.) 
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Sales-minded manufacturers 
place their advertising 
where it reaches ALL 

the active buyers 


MOST ECONOMICALLY 











by 
every yardstick 
ROCK PRODUCTS 


measures up to ALL requirements 


tock Products covers the active rock products industry 
producers completely. 


The editorial merit of the book and the solutions to 
perating problems that the 


editors present in each issue 
have | 


en the sole selling point emphasized in adding 
oducers to Rock Products paid subscriber list. 


hese ! 


That the editorial content has merit is evidenced in the 
highest net paid circulation serving the field. There is 
lurther evidence of industry-accepted merit in the high 
percentage—currently 79.78‘ 
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\n impartial survey of business paper readership places 
Rock Products head and shoulders above all contempor- 
aries—87.0% of the active industry buyers read Rock 
Products. 


This complete industry coverage with high, continuous 


readership is available to manufacturers at the lowest 
cost of any business paper serving the field—$19.28 per 
thousand active buyers. You will reach ALL the active 


buyers MOST ECONOMICALLY in Rock Products. 


ROCK PRODUCTS. 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


AMACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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Take it from Here 


yr Relations with EMPLOYES * STOCKHOLDERS * DISTRIBUTORS * SUPPLIERS - NEIGHBORS 


By ROBERT NEWCOMB and MARG SAMMONS 


Putting the Tools of Communication to Work 


S THIS is written, the boys are 

herding in Washington for the 
Taft-Hartley law obsequies. There is 
more than casual evidence that the 
Wagner Act, which has remained 
cataleptic for some months, will re- 
turn in one form or another to haunt 
the statute books. 

Since it is as difficult to predic t the 
movements of politicians as it is to 
predict the intent of the voters, no- 
body is sure at the moment just what 
is going to happen. But the chances 
seem good that management, accus- 
tomed to picking up the dirty end of 
the stick, will be compelled to do it 
again. 

Any anti-management revisions in 
our labor laws point up one hard fact: 
Labor has better communications 
than management. The labor press 
sells its merchandise harder, more 
consistently and with better effect. 
While the monitors of the company- 
operated journals are sniggering at 
the labor scribes and the dirt under 
their finger-nails, the labor scribes 
are selling the chairs out from under 
them. 

Labor hammers away constantly: 
management shouts and then lets its 
voice fade away to a whisper. Labor 
faces issues and talks to the people 
who can decide them; management 
spars with issues and mumbles to it- 


self and to its own, curiously exclusive 


side of the fence. Labor demands that 


its press be vigorous (whether it’s al- 
ways factual is neither here nor 
there); management's communica- 
tions are often disorganized, saying 
little of any consequence and saying 
that poorly. 

On the brighter side is that growing 
army of management officials who 
heve decided to step in out of the wind 
and do a little organizing of their own. 
\ case history worth looking at twice 
is that of Flxible Co., Loudonville, O. 
The outfits name looks like a typo- 
graphical error, but everything else 
about it makes sense. It’s program is 
sound, progressive and flxible (look, 
they ve got us doing it!). 

Flxible’s program of employer-em- 
ploye communication didn't originate 
as one of those impulsive brainstorms 
out of the front office. Before the com- 
pany went anywhere with its program 
it sat down with itself and decided 
exactly where it wanted to go, and 
when, and how fast. It agreed to re- 
view the program’s progress from 
time to time, to make such changes in 
it as common sense indicated—it 
wasn't going to put itself in that ridicu- 
lous position of saying, 25 years 
hence, that it couldn’t change because 
it had been doing the same thing for 
25 years. 

In the structure, the editor of the 
employe publication is the key man. 
He was neither lowered from a crane 
nor imported from the tool room—he 


PLANNING A PROGRAM of employer-employe communication for Flxible Co. 
(from left): S. A. Douglass, editor, “The Flxible News”; Vice-President Walter S. 


Roach; R. A. Geiselman, standard practice manager; A. C. Grant, personnel manager. 
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was a trained journalist before he 
ever saw the place. 

The Flxible program, built for a 
company of rougnly 1,000 employes, 
utilizes these several devices of com- 
munication: 1) the bi-weekly employe 
newspaper; 2) a manual, “Your Com- 
pany and its Program For you,” 
handed to the new employe the day 
he’s hired; 3) a second manual called 
“Things You Want to Know About 
Your Job and Your Company,” given 
the new employe the day he starts to 
work; 4) the weekly “Management 
Bulletin” for executives, department 
heads and supervisors; 5) the weekly, 
printed “Bulletin Board” for the field 
staff: 6) such occasional devices as 
employe meetings, letters to the home, 
newspaper advertisements, as well as 
plant bulletin boards, a management 
club, and foremen’s meetings. The 
employe publication holds the center 
of the stage, and it totes the biggest 
load. 

The two introductory manuals set 
a friendly tone for the new employe: 
the first one tells him about the com- 
pany he is going to work for, while 
the second tells him the rules and 
regulations. The text is a little heavy 
going in spots, but where it ought to 
be cordial, it is cordial: where it 
needs to be firm, the authors have no 
marbles in their mouths. 

The employe publication is no thing 
of beauty. but it’s a newsy, readable 
sheet, which is what it should be. It 
is short on success editorials. rhetor'- 
cal flights into the free enterprise 
stratosphere, and gossip about Beanie. 
the office thrush. It is long on infor- 
mation about the company, how 
works and how it’s doing, told in 


words a 10-year-old could read. like 
h it em- 


and understand. Its got w 
ployes the country over tell you they 
want. 


One reason the program Is icking 


is because it points up to a vice prest 
dent who gives the program his atten 
tion. his cooperation and his enthus! 
asm. The program is regarded by the 
company as an essential activity, just 
as important as research, production 
or advertising. 
Sensibly the vice presi Walter 
= of the 


S. Roach. expects no mira 


program, doesn’t hold it up a= 4 mode! 
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NOW Industrial Advertising Dollars 


Travel Even Further through 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


Although our current C C A Statement shows 
53,304—beginning with January, | E N's circu- 
lation to Operating, Engineering and Produc- 
tion men in all industry was Increased to 60,000. 


Put 60,000 men in any stadium and you get a big crowd. But INDUSTRIAL EQUIP- 


MENT NEWS readers are more than a mere mass. 


They are the men whose decisions make industry hum. They are the men who are 
your industrial market. 


More than 85%, of these 60,000 men are in plants rated $100,000 and over. Better 
than half of them are in the world's biggies—the million dollar over plants. 


This is your assurance that you are talking to men who can and do buy your prod- 
ucts. These are the men your salesmen want to see. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS brings your factual product story to these men 
when they are in the mood to read it. For year after year, by mail and in person, 
| E N's readers tell us that they regularly read each issue and more than 85 out 
of every 100 confirm the fact that they use | E N for finding and buying needs. 


60,000 men seeking ‘things to do things with" are in a mood to give careful atten- 
tion to your story. Your own experience has proved the value of a man's mood. 


Through INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS you can make 720,000 impressions on 
men willing and eager to give you their full attention. Yet this smashing program 
costs you only $1,320.00. 


The "| E N PLAN" gives you further details and our CCA Statement is one of the 
most complete published. 


Ask us for copies—and any other information you'd like to have. 


Good for Selling . . . . Because Used for Buying 
CCA ry —=F7,+-—— 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


INDUSTRY'S ORIGINAL PRODUCT INFORMATION SERVICE 
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to anyone. He says, “We dont an- 
ticipate that all our employes are al- 
ways going to agree with us, or that 
any of them are going to come in and 
ask us to reduce their wages, eliminate 
fringe benefits or do away with any 
of the other privileges they enjoy.” 
Roach is shooting at a reasonable 
target, knowing that he has a better 
chance of hitting it if he uses more 
than device. No groper for a 
millenium, he nevertheless can put his 


one 


finger on several tangible results. The 
company knows the program pays off, 
and is able to say why. 

At a time when much of manage 
ment is bumbling around with the 
techniques of communication, it’s a 
relief to find a company with the cour- 
age, the sincerity and the plain horse 
sense to tackle the job in the right 
way. 

The Flxible Co.’s program was de 
scribed recently in a talk before the 
National Metal Trades Association. 
If you want a copy of it, write Walter 
S. Roach, Flxible Co., Loudonville, O. 


The Folks in the Office 


MOST of the indoctrination manuals 
or handbooks developed by manage- 
ments for the new employes are car- 
pentered for the shop. In an author’s 
zeal to stress the community of in- 
terest between shop and office groups 
(and to save the printing cost of a 
second manual), he is often obliged 
to generalize his text to the point that 
the office folks think it’s for the shop, 
and the shop folks think it’s for the 
office. 
From organizations 
produce manuals exclusively for office 
help the differences between the two 
groups are so great regarding wages 


time to time. 


and working conditions that one man- 
ual can’t do the job. 


What many organizations are now 
beginning to realize is something they 
find it hard to do anything about: 
Employment is leveling off, cut-backs 
are not unusual, and the prime need 
for indoctrination manuals is vanish- 
Pretty soon there may be few to 
indoctrinate. 

Such companies are viewing the 
manual or handbook in the light of 
broadened performance. By figuring 
out in advance what a manual can do, 
not only in industrial but also in pub- 
lic relations, a company may put itself 
far ahead. 

With exclusively office employes in 
mind, the Aid Association for Luther 
ans in Appleton, Wis., a fraternal in- 
surance organization, a few months 
ago looked into the matter of a man- 
ual, and came up with something 
pretty certain to accomplish a lot more 
than manual could. The 
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ing. 


any mere 


authors drafted objectives that took 
the manual far out of the class of the 
average handbook. This is what the 
\id Association manual was designed 
specifically to accomplish: 

|) To give the several hundred em- 
ployes a clear idea of exactly what the 
organization is, how it operates, and 
what is done in each department. 

2) To strike a friendly note of wel- 
come to the new employe, as well as 
to familarize the new employe with 
the organization. 

3) To explain simply and clearly to 
all employes the regulations that gov- 
ern the association, and to give the 
reasons for the regulations wherever 
possible. 

1) Using the manual as a public 
relations tool, to attract applicants of 
high quality, people who would be 
interested in careers with the organi- 
zation. 

5) Using the manual again as a 
public relations tool, to inform people 
in the local community of the size and 
character of the organization, and 
thereby build community good will. 

These five objectives are being real- 
ized within a few weeks of issuance 
of the manual. Since the objectives 
the manual itself has sug- 
gested additional uses: First, as an 
informational device for the field 
force, to be used in the solicitation of 
business, and second, possibly as an 
external mailing policy- 
holders, so that policy holders might 
have an inside view of the association 
i they had invested their 


were set 


piece to 


in which 
money. 

The manual was called “Mr. Holder 
Pays Us A Visit”—Mr. Holder is a 
mythical, typical policy holder. It is 
a photographic tour, with brief copy: 
all pictures were staged with actual 
employes, and the figure of Mr. 
Holder was painted in white on the 
print afterward. Thus the whole in- 
doctrination story is told in the terms 
of a visiting policy holder. 

T. H. Hartman, Aid Association as- 
sistant secretary and personnel man- 
ager at Appleton, reports an excellent 
response to the manual. It was, in its 
earliest conception, only a book of 
rules for new employes. By weighing 
what it could finally accomplish, Hart- 
man broadened the manual so it could 
carry not only one load, but six or 
seven. 


THE WIND 


IN 





Local Angles 

Multiple plant companies publishing 
employe house organs are in a constant 
turmoil over the handling of local plant 
news. The reasons usually are that the 
local material is strong in quantity but 
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weak in quality, or that plant reporters 
are apathetic about gathering material, 
resulting in poor coverage. Quaker Oats 
Co. is attempting a solution; it looks as 
though it will work. Local persona! mat- 
ter is being stripped from the over-all 
general monthly, The Quaker ; instead, 
at various locations mimeographed news. 
papers are being produced. Reports in. 
dicate that the local plant people like 
the new arrangement, appreciate the 
fact that the quickly produced loca! jobs 
give them timely plant news. (Re/.: 
Mary Osborne, Quaker Oats Co., 141 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4). 


Safety Reminder 

Payroll envelope inserts have been 
declining in recent years. Big reason 
is that messages must be short, and 
readership is often both quick and low. 
But to coal operators, mine safety is a 
stronger must than with most. Recently 
the National Coal Association intro- 
duced quick, illustrated safety messages 
into pay envelopes. Sponsors indicate 
that this “point-of-sale” appeal impres- 
ses both operators and miners. (Re/.; 
Education Research, 1025 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C.) 


Advance Copy 

When the history of the relationships 
between management and _ supervisor 
during this decade is written, it will be 
a chronicle of follies, all of them on 
the management side. The foreman is a 
great guy until the danger of his unioni- 
zation has passed; he is immediately 
thereafter a bum and remains one until 
an upset in the election makes it pos- 
sible that foremen may organize. The 
foreman who is an abused underling 
one minute and a trusted and respected 
member of management the next is the 
same foreman who was brought up on 
the Big, Bad Wolf and still remembers 
the story. 

If a company regards a supervisor 
as a member of management, it treats 
him like one. A stimulating example 
of common sense in the supervisory de- 
partment is the practice of Willys 
Overland, whose personnel and indus 
trial relations director sees to it that 
supervisors get pertinent tear sheets 
from the employe publication, clearly 
marked “Advance Proof,” together with 
other advance material from the pub- 
lication. Thus the supervisors get the 
information first, have an opportunity 
to digest it, and enjoy a concrete ac 
knowledgement of management s regard 
for them. Many companies could safely 
follow this sensible pattern. 

(Ref.: Wade E. Shurtleff. Willys 
Overland Motors. Inc.. Toled l. 0 


Walter T. Ridder Appointed to ECA 

Walter T. Ridder, formerly Washing 
ton correspondent, St. Pau! Pionee! 
Press & Dispatch, has been appointe? 
chief of information for the /conem' 
Cooperation Administration in (-erma” 
Announcing the appointmen \mbass® 
dor W. Averill Harriman ex} ned a 
Mr. Ridder will serve as public ™ 
lations officer in the three we='ern 202 
of Germany. 
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Blue Chips Explain 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 37] Profits Produce Jobs and Goods 


manson Protits at work 


profit for the fiscal year 1948 in the 
now...and in the future! 


face of less favorable results for other 
large companies in its field, did a fine 
job of explaining profits and other 
phases of company operations in its 
yearbook, distributed to stockholders 
and others, and in its employe mag- 
azine, which carried the annual report 
to its 73,000 workers. 

In the yearbook, which was inter- 
estingly illustrated with cartoons and 
other graphic devices, the company 
included a section headed, “What 
Swift & Co. is trying to do.” In it is 
discussed its policies under such sug- 
gestive headings as “Produce What 
People Want,” “Sell Where Goods 
are Wanted.” “Find Economical Lo- 
cations.” “Maintain Needed Capaci- 
ty.” “Level the Peaks and Valleys.” 
“Do Our Job Efficiently.” “Strive for 
Better Methods.” “Seek Best Use for 
Products.” “Attract Capital When 
Needed.” “Treat Employes Right.” 


Prete, ot work ber cntemen, Prot of werk @ the hemes 


wi : : = : INTERNATIONAL F4 HARVESTER 

















ers and others. In 1948 dividends 
paid on common stock represent an 
increase in ‘wages’ of stockholders 
63° over 1941. 


copy. accompanied by charts which 
explained the idea, included the fol- 
lowing: 


ind “Pass Benefits on to Public.” 


One of the best statements on profits 


Profits plowed back are profits at 
work. They are not so many doilars 
under lock and key in banks. They 


Profits at work made it possible 
for International Harvester in 1948 
to serve more people employes, 


shi ys . eare > > ser . : a . ° 
a appeared oy ection, in which the are not like the money that King cucteinets sek ends 
Il be eae aan Midas used to admire just for greater measure than ever before. 
The hope for reward is a driving money s sake. a By continuing to earn a profit, we 
, isa force that causes people to search rhey are profits at work—now, hope also to continue to serve more 
ioni- for better and cheaper methods of and in the future. hey are money people in greater measure than ever 
ately production. In this respect, the in new production lines and new before. 
pare seare - profits is the searc , equipment. They are money in ; : 
until earch for profits is the search for mt : i t it Ried Lewis H. Brown, chairman of the 
economy. parts and inventories of a inds. s : : 
pos- rr 1941 through 1948. Inter. board of Johns-Manville Corporation, 
The And in another place, it explained; iter, ae Ss aa ; 
= soe national Harvester has built six signed a message to the public re- 
rling Che desire for proht leads to more . j . garding his c , ’s 1948 fits 
acted economical ways to make things, and new plants, has made extensive garding his company's 48 profits 
the to new and better products improvements in existing plants, which appeared in a list of newspapers 
- and has greatly increased inventory. ali over the country, including plant 
p on In the highly competitive meat ‘7. £ nak” in the heel et , : : 
nbers packing industry, new ideas quick Profits plowed back’ in the busi- cities. “Profits produce jobs and 
. = S -? S 2 7 P >< i . ¢ . . ss 
iy become commen property. A osm ne from both domestic and for goods at Johns-Manville,” the head- 
; eign operations—provided $113,- } ' hasized th 
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° . A ( ar¢ s. 2 . 
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i. : ¢ ey pre adopt " benefited our employes, customers the highest in the company’s history: 
ew methods, c ‘kly oer igh 
‘lly i +h be Prep sen — i al and stockholders? It is our policy Profits in 1948 amounted to 8.9 
a orce le pe ? : > asse c vu . . . . . . 
ndu t gg ngs ‘we to provide well paid jobs, with cents in each dollar of sales. In 
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the profit incentive have given this 
country a system that produces and 
distributes food at low cost—a system 
that gives all our people more and 
better foods than any other nation. 


Profi ts at Work 


\ direct attack on the part that 
Profits play in the economy was made 
*y International Harvester Company, 
whose 1948 sales and profits topped 
il previous records, in a large-space 
‘ewspaper ad which was published in 
Mahy cities, including communities 
“Mere it operates plants. “Profits at 
Work now and in the future!” was 
te way the headline read, and the 


57,400 in 1941 to 94,700 in 1948. 
Average earnings have increased 
92.6% for non-salaried factory 
workers; 84.0% for non-managerial 
salaried employes; 83.0° > for man- 
agerical salaried employes. 

‘Profits plowed back’ have aided 
in the development of our exten- 
sive manufacturing research facili- 
ties and in the creation of new 
products. They have contributed to 
our expanded plant capacity which 
has made it possible to furnish 
customers with more goods at the 
lowest possible prices. é 

The 46,000 IH stockholders are 
a cross-section of all groups 
farmers, housewives, factory work- 
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goods. 

In 1948 Johns-Manville invested 
about three-fifths of its profits to 
create more jobs in the company 
and to produce more goods needed 
by industry and the public. 

That’s why adequate profits— 
the cake of yeast necessary to make 
a capitalistic loaf of bread—are 
so important to the present and 
future stability of the country and 
to every man, woman and child in 
Rtas 

Plowed back earnings, like good 
fertilizer on good soil, create en- 
larged crops of new jobs for new 
generations of workers, more goods 

(Continued on Page 99) 
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Send for Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING offers the fol!owing reprints of outstanding editorial 
features as a special service to its readers. Nominal charges indicated are made 
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or checks with reprint orders to THE EDITOR, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. 


Ohio St., Chicago II, Ill. We cannot handle small credit orders. 
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How to Plan and Pep Up Your Show Exhibit by Karl F. Kirchhofer, Jan., 1949. 10c. 
Keep the Line Open Between Employer and Employe, by Robert Newcomb and 
Marg Sammons, May, June, July, Aug., Sept., 1948. 50c. 

How Industrial Buying Is Done, by W. D. Crelley, July, 1948. 10c. 

How Advertising Agencies Can Overcome Management's Adverse Attitude, by 
Leo Burnett, November, 1948. 10c. 

How to Create Catalogs That Get More Sales, by B. M. Walberg, Dec., 1947, 
Jan., Mar., Apr., May, 1948. 50c. 

How to Sell to Top Management, by Karl Kirchofer, Dec., 1948. 10c. 

We Went to Four-Color Inserts On a Cut Budget, by Clifford Stubbs, June, 1948. 
10c. 

Mockup Demonstrator Improves Salesmen's Closing Ratio, by H. W. Bluethe, 
Oct., 1948. 10c. P 

The Role of Advertising Today, by Allen L. Billingsley, Sept., 1948. 10c. 
Researching the New Product, by William J. Stokes, June, Aug., 1948. 15c. 
Sending a New Heating Product to Market, by Stuart Phillips, Sept., 1948. 10c. 
Solving the Basing Point Dilemma, by Cameron Caswell, Sept., 1948. 10c. 
Guideposts for Forecasting, by Frank D. Newbury, Aug., Sept., 1948. 25c. 
Using Newspaper Advertising to Spot Industrial Buyers, by Wilhelm Ferdinand, 
Aug., 1948. 10c. 

Using the Telephone to Help Mechanize Your Field Sales, by Karl F. Kirchhofer, 
May, 1948. 10c. 

Catalogs as Sales Tools, by B. M. Walberg, May, 1948. 25c. 

When Your Customers Order Spare Parts, by Raymond H. Jacobs, June, 1948, 10c. 
Business Paper Advertising Fops $196 Million in 1947, by A.R. Venezian, June, 1948. 
10c. 

What Makes the Buyer Act That Way? by J. N. Griffith, Mar., 1947. 10c. 

The Effoctiven ss of Business Paper Advertising, by G. Reed Schreiner, July, 1948. 
10c. 

Business Paper Space Placed by Advertising Agencies, 1947, June, 1948. 10c. 
What the Purchasing Agent Wants from the Salesman, by David M. Meeker, Mar., 
1948. 10c. 

How Can ! Find What Type to Use? by A. Raymond Hopper, Apr., 1948. 10c, 
Techniques That Will Make Your Copy Pull—The Copy Chasers Column, Apr., 
1948, 25c. 

How to Make “Non-Selling” Advertising Pay Off, by R. E. Whiting, Mar., 1948. 
10c. 

Dear Joe, by V. T. Norton, Mar., 1948. 10c, 

Market Research Combats High Distribution Costs, by Richard D. Crisp., Feb., 
1948. 10c. 

How to Avoid Eight Common Mistakes in Hiring Salesmen, by Burton Bigelow, 
Nov., 1947. 10c. 

Selling in the Buyer's Market, by L. Rohe Walter, Feb., 1948. 10c. 

Education on the Selling Line, by P. R. Willmarth, Feb., 1948. 10c. 

LeTourneau Tells How Its Ad Campaign Is Tailored to Reach Export Markets, by 
J. G. Van de Loo, Oct., 1947. 10c, 

Birthday Party for 500,000, Dec., 1947. 10c. 

McGraw-Hill Completes Census of Industry, Dec., 1947. 10c, 

What to Put in Your Catalog .. . and HOW—The Copy Chasers Column, Nov., 
1947. 25c. 

The Effectiveness of Repeated Advertisements, Sept., Oct. and Nov., 1947. 75c. 
When You're the Host, by Robert L. Fegley, Oct., 1947. 10c. 

Selling Industrial Products . . . with the Accent on “Selling,” by Edward C. Bursk, 
Sept., 1947. 10c. 

The Economics of Industrial Advertising, by Jesse H. Neal, Sept., 1947. 10c. 
How to Determine the Markets and Buyers for Industrial Products, by A. R. Vene- 
tian, Aug., 1947. 25c. 

The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, Mar., 1947. 15c. 

250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, Feb., 1947. 25c. 

Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John E. Wiley & 
Chapin Hoskins, Aug., 1946. 10c. 

The Agency-Client Relationship, by C. E. Gischel, July, 1946. 10c. 


*12-page reprint summary of the Repeat Ad Study made under the guidance of a 


special steering committee of industrial advertisers, agencies and publishers. 
Single copies—75 cents, 10 or more—50 cents each, 25 or more—25 cents each. 
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Trade-Marks 
[ConTINUED FROM PacE 59] 
litigation or court action as the neces. 
sary means to dispose of the conflict. 
Often the other business man is just 
as honorable as you in his intentions, 
and just as seriously desires to avoid 
lengthy and expensive legal contro. 
versy. Usually good counsel can dis- 
pose of the matter by arbitratio: 

It is essential, however, in order to 
obtain a satisfactory settlement that 
the matter of interference be taken 
care of before the infringer has built 
up an extensive value in his mark of 
which he would naturally be unwill- 
ing to divest himself. 

Likewise, the value which you have 
built up in your mark may be threat- 
ened with loss in case you permit 
another to use, without challenge, a 
mark similar to your own. 

If you are the owner and user of 
a trade-mark, one way by which you 
can protect yourself against any of 
these contingencies is to have your 
attorneys make arrangements with a 
trade-mark research organization that 
specialized in reporting on all “ap- 
pearances” of trade-marks which 
might entail conflict with your mark 
or marks. 

The number of such trade-mark 
service organizations in the United 
States is few. The service of some is 
better than others. Points by which 
such services may be judged include: 

1) Number of years established. 

2) Reputation and business char- 
acter of principals. 

3) Adherence to legal code of 
ethics. 

One should also ask: 

|) Are its files complete as to 
a) Federal Registrations. 

b) Registrations throughout 
the 48 States? 

2) Are its files maintained con- 
stantly up to date? 

3) Does its files include common 
law, trade-use marks, corpo- 
rate titles? 

1) Are all its files thoroughly cross 
indexed ? 

5) How quickly does it render 
reports 7 

6) What is its reputation among 
prominent law firms? 

Your attorney can easily assure 
himself and you on points such as 
these, and the retention of such 2 
service may save or win you many 
thousands of dollars at nominal e* 
pense. A trade-mark service company 
can, for example, usually report with- 
in a matter of a day or two on the 
appearance of any possibly con/licting 
trade-mark registrations, w/erevel 
they appear. This is the result of 
well-integrated organization and & 
ficient research-service facil ties. 
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New ‘49 Campaigns... The Complete Line 


EFORE THIS column (some “col- 

umn’ —dozens of them) was en- 
trusted to the post office department, 
it had an opportunity to look over the 
January issues and see how the 
agencies had made out with their an- 
nual duty of coming up with brand- 
new campaigns for the new year. 

Each December we intend to do a 
piece on the nonsensical insistence of 
clients, annually, for something new. 
The only reason we can give for this 
peculiarity is that the clients them- 
selves have gotten weary of their cam- 
paigns around May and are so bored 
by Thanksgiving that they begin to 
suspect their agencies have run out 
of steam. The only way the agencies 
can be reinstated into their good 
graces is by delivering a new cam- 
paign, starting to coincide with the 
beginning of a new budget. So—“‘ir- 
regardless” of how seldom the old 
campaigns have been observed by the 
market, they are forthwith scrapped 
and the agencies made to submit new 
ones, 

Or, perhaps, clients are just nasty 
and want their agencies to work for 
their money. 

(Annie Howe, we always plan to do 
a piece attacking clients for obsolet- 
ing campaigns which may be just be- 
ginning to take effect (or maybe they 
should have been dumped in April), 
but we get so busy working up new 
plans for our clients that it sort of 
slips our minds. 

Then the January issues come out, 
and, for all we can see, the new cam- 
paigns are mostly just other people's 
old campaigns swapped around. 
Whether some of those we mention be- 
ow are brand new or extensions of 
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PITECOFF BROTHERS Inc. . 
320 VAN BUREN STREET BROOKLYN 








Pitegott 


1948 campaigns we can’t tell without 
checking back, and you wouldn't have 
us take that trouble. 


Greetings 


There is the usual crop of ads cele- 
brating the turn of the year which to 
some means a new high resolve and 
to others an anniversary. 

Fortunately, there aren't too many 
who use their ads for New Year's 
cards. Pitegoff Bros. show a calendar 
for January and confess that “around 
the calendar, we look forward to your 
continued loyalty” ... Howard Bros. 
devote nearly a full page to a winter 
landscape and their “devotion to high 
ideals” ... and Jackson Mfg. Co. an- 
nounces that “For 1949 it’s the Jack- 


Ingram-Richardson 


















Howard 


manco Line”. Rhyme also occurs in 
the Goulds Pumps ad_ headline: 
“Great in °48, the Line for 49”. 

Some classicist writing for Ingram- 
Richardson recalled the connection 
between the Month and Janus, the 
two-faced creature of mythology. So 
he had his artist flop a profile and use 
it both ways to go with the headline 
“January is the Month to Look Back- 
ward and Forward and 1949 is the 
Year to Win More Business with Por- 
celfrit!” Copy is as forced as you 
might expect. 

First 1949 ad to use the inevitable 
“Gold Rush” gag is Clearing Machine 
Corp. Copy is appropriately corny: 

It’s “49 again, but the gold rush 
of the 1800's has become a dif- 

ferent kind of struggle. In 1949, 
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National Acme 
enterprising Americans aren't look 
nuggets. They're seeking 
profit through reduced manufactur 


ing tor 


ing costs, 
Many a Clearing press has been 
a real gold mine for its owner. etc. 
More sensible is the National Acme 
spread which reproduces its January 
1906 ad, with the statement: “The old 
Acme 


chine—we find an occasional cus 


Automatic is still a good ma 
tomer using one yet. But it was not 
designe to produce today’s parts, at 
today’s costs for labor and materials.” 
Which leads us into a plug for 1949 
models. 

Two advertisers review their 1948 
achievements, which is not a bad idea. 
Bethlehem Steel in pictures and cap 
tions tells about employe welfare. 
safety accomplishments, a new film on 
alloy steel, a new blast furnace, and a 
couple of particularly 
jobs. 

In “Dorreo Doings in 1948”—Mr. 
Dorr himself pens a report on Dori 


newsworthy 


travels and 
comments on the world situation in 


general. 


Bethlehem 
Cummins Engine 


activities and his own 


Dorrco 
Cone Automatic 
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Durez 


*% Association of American Rai! 
roads makes a “trackside report” on 
“how your railroads did their job ol 
serving you last year’, covering goods 
delivered, people carried, ton-miles 
per hour, improvements and how they 
paid their own way. Figures are stag 
gering, and they add up to: 


For their services railroads re- 
ceived in 1948 an average of only 
about 144 cents for hauling a ton 
of freight one mile. And for carry- 
ing a passenger one mile, they go 
ar less than they got a quarter o! 
a century ago—when wages and 
the price of railroad materials and 
supplies were only half what they 
are now. 


(ood public relations copy written by 
H. F. McLaury, in collaboration w’th 
officers of the A.A.R. and the copy 
staff of Benton & BowLes. 


Vew Campaign Ideas 


Cone Automatic has a thought-pro- 
voking ad on machine design. It 
starts off with four sets of simplified 
basic designs comparing two types of 


% Assn. American R.R. 
Bethlehem 
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“Gallery”) to say “You C 


frames for multiple spindle auto:natic 
bar machines. Color is used (see 
Gallery”) to bring out points of com- 
parison. The reader is asked to select, 
in each case, the design which imeets 
certain requirements regarding work 
and tools and is invited to check off 
on a chart, therein provided, how 
various competitive machines rate in 
respect to those requirements. Seems 
like a good idea, but the layout is as 
confusing as that Jast sentence. 
Cummins Engine, whose past ad- 
been pretty, pe riod, 
reports to 


vertising has 
offers 
prove that “Cummins Diesels Save 
Fuel”. Layout is still good (see 
“Gallery”), copy much better, but 
customers’ names would have added 


some customers’ 


conviction. 

Durez has a new series on “Plastics 
Skill at Work”. in which the molder 
gets a plug. Ad gives two views of 
the making of plastic parts in a tea- 
kettle, and credits Revere Copper with 
the idea and the kettle, Norton Lab- 
oratories with the molding of the 
plastic parts and itself for the pheno- 
hic plastics. 

Bethlehem Steel’s new institutional 
campaign in the management maga- 
zines is better. The ad on the milkman 
wondering “How Come There's Never 
Snow on the Moffett’s Front Walk” 
has more interest and more plug for 
product than Bethlehem’s 1948 efforts 
which were critized here. 


* Alemite suggests looking for the 
“Profit. Thief on Your Payroll.” 
handling of copy is rather interesting: 


Are you still 
from drums to gums with anti 
quated paddles? There’s your protit 
thief at work—wasting _ time, 
wasting grease, risking dirt and 
contamination. 

You can save 3°4 man hours for 
every 100 lbs. of grease. 

Are you lubricating machines by 
hand 


scooping 


gre ast 


the old, time-wasting risky, 
hit-or-miss method? 

You can save up to 23.9 man 
hours in applying each 100 Ibs. o! 
grease. 

Are you paying the price o! 
“down-time” and lost precision for 
lack of the right 
right time? 


grease al 


You can make lubrication {ool- 
proof—make sure every bearing 
gets the right grease in mea-ured 
amounts every time—even lubricate 
hundreds of bearings from one °e? 
tral point—while machines con 
tinue to produce. 


Well handled by Courtney 5. BE% 
EDICT, assistant advertising manager 
in charge of Alemite industrial ad: 
vertising and the staff of Mackat 
LAND, AVEYARD & Co.. 

G-E has an effective insert (5 
Put 3 
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a THEM what we do for a client —tell them how much more we 


do for many clients than just create effective advertisements —how 
we can handle sales promotion material, catalogs, house organs, 
publicity et al; and develop material that is better because we do it. 


a“ 


You are listening in at one of the frequent 
after-hours meetings of our six-man team; 
SUBJECT —our own advertising. 


\ Tell 'em who we are—about our composite of experience that 
qualifies us to counsel a durable goods manufacturer on how to 
market his product. 


Let's not claim to be ‘experts’—we're not. We're just a group of 
capable advertising workmen who like the business we're in. |] 


We always enjoy ‘‘talking advertising’’ with 


durable goods manufacturers who 
have perplexing marketing problems. 


DMARD] ano BRUCK 


JUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 5 
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Plain Focts Prove Why... THESE | MACHINES CUT CYCLE 
TIME UP TO 31%-PAY THEIR WAY FASTER ! 


* Alemite 
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Above: U. S. Stainless Steel. 
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Tri-Clad Motor Anywhere”. 


rubber boot, a wet floor and a motor, 


Reverse carries full-color cutaway on 
“Here's why” and shows various ap- 
plications. Another insert does simi- 


larly with “Maintenance.” 


“Here Comes the Trumbull Train 
of Electrical Progress” (with a train 
art motif) introduces what is appar- 
ently the first of a “trainload” of new 
products. Nice way to tie a campaign 
together. 


* Kearney & Trecker use “picture- 
proof” and diagrams to prove why 
“These Machines Cut C ycle Time up 
to 31%—Pay Their Way Faster!” 
The picture focuses on “New Mono- 
Lever Control”, and the diagrams 
tell “How Job Is Done”, “How It 
Works”, “Typical Cycles You Can 
Use”. Another swell K & T ad, built 
by A. J. Joun, K & T advertising 
manager, in collaboration with 
Georce J. CaLLos and Kerry GaALtt- 
MORE of Klau-VanPietersom-Dunlap 
& Associates, with photography by 
K & T’s Harotp FRANCKE. 


A Winning Case Study 
in Stainless Steel 


* The “Metro-Meter” is a little dial- 
reading slide rule. Dart Mfg. Co. 
originally made it of cold-rolled car- 
bon steel, chrome-plated. “The steel, 
itself, was inexpensive. But by the 
time it was prepared for plating. and 
plated—after the costs for rejections 
and returns due to over-plating, un- 
der-plating, chipping and peeling 
were added—each case cost a little 
over 29 cents.” Then they changed 
to Stainless: “Even though the initial 
cost of the Stainless Steel used was 
about five times that of the carbon 
steel formerly used, the final finished 
cost in Stainless was exactly 16.7 
cents per case—a saving of almost 
121% cents each.” This is the story 
that U. S. Steel uses in answering, 
“Who Said it Costs More to Use Stain- 


and Lumarith. 


between LUMARITH’ XF and 
Standard Cellulose Acetate ? 
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If you have advertising problems... and 
who doesn’t?... you'll want one or more 
of these “aids to better advertising.” 











How to Sell Top Management on Better Budgets? 


It’s the eternal problem, isn’t it? Here are two 


booklets you'll find helpful. 


Aid_No. 1. ‘“‘How Industrial Advertising meets the 
demands of Top Management”’ 

...a 48-page, 9”x12”, two-color book- 
let...contains 10 briefs of top entries 
for the PUTMAN AWARD for 1948 
... 10 performance-facts reports from 
the advertising sales records of Le- 
Tourneau, Towmotor, G. E., duPont, 
Hercules, Westinghouse, etc....each 
selected as an outstanding example of 
the ‘best use of advertising in making 
more effective the selling of products 
or services to industry, by the NIAA 
Awards Administrative Committee. 
Each report summarizes (a) com- 
pany’s sales problem, (b) job assigned 
to advertising, (c) what was done, 
(d) results achieved. 





















Aid No. 2. “‘How to sell Top Management on ade- 
quate industrial advertising budgets" 
...a 28-page pocket-size booklet pre- 
senting a talk given before several 
NIAA Chapters ... Discusses 7 specific 
steps in selling Top Management. 





How Prove Readership of Magazines? 


Aid No. 3. ‘We Made a Reader Survey..." 

If Readership Studies puzzle you... 
if you wonder why several magazines, 
all in the same field, can all claim “top 
readership” based on readership studies 


figures, principles will answer your 
questions. It’s non-competitive... no 
publications are named. Here's a real 
contribution to clear thinking in in- 
dustrial advertising. 
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{ AIDS to better 


industrial advertising 
would you like to have? 











...this report’s 58 pages of facts, 





A.B.C. or C.C.A.? Controlled or Net Paid? 


Ald No. 4. “Some FACTS of Industrial 
Publishing." 

This 16-page booklet has been 
praised and damned . . . depending 
on “which side” readers were on. It 
tells inside facts of circulation prob- 
lems, of the “postage subsidy” which 
many publishers strive for, and what 
all this means to advertisers, etc. It 
minces no words in penetrating to 
facts most important to advertising 
buyers. 


What To Do About Inquiries? 


Aid No. 5. ‘After all, What IS an 
INQUIRY?” 

A two-color 68-page booklet of what 
inquiries really mean and how they 
should be handled. Gives suggestions 
for follow-up systems, forms, etc. 
Tells how to evaluate inquiries, how 
to handle with the sales force. 
Answers controversial questions. 
Written for sales managers and sales 
representatives as well as for adver- 
tising folks. 








Aid No. 6. “INQUIRIES .. . Their Care 
and Handling.” 

This 40-page, two-color booklet was 
the forerunner of Aid No. 5, “After 
all, What IS an INQUIRY?” Dis- 
cusses many of the same subjects, but 
from a different point of view. 
Emphasizes the part inquiries play in 
evaluating industrial advertising. 


Any ...or all... of these aids are available on request 
of any industrial advertising man or woman. There is no 
charge. For convenience, use the coupon. Ask for as many 


as you wish. 


Courtesy of 


FOOD PROCESSING Preview ©@ CHEMICAL PROCESSING Preview 


published by 


PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
735 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 
Cleveland Detroit 
San Francisco 


Rochester Dallas 
Portland Seattle 


New York 
los Angeles 


Putman Publishing Company, 735 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Please send me, without cherge, the ‘‘Advertising Aids'’ checked 
below: 


C] Aid No.1. **How Ind. Adv. C] Aid No. 4. ‘*Some FACTS 
Meets... ."" of Publishing"’ 


CJ Aid No. 2. ‘*‘How Sell Top 


a Aid Ne. 5. “After All, 
Giek, « oo” 


What 1S Inquiry " 


‘a Aid No. 3. *‘We made a [4 No. 6. “INQUIRIES .. . 





reader survey"’ Their Care .. ."* 
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less Steel?” The product is illus- 
trated in full color, the costs of using 
cold rolled and stainless are tabulated 
and compared, and each of the steps 
with stainless is illustrated. Then 
there’s this extra plug: 

What is more, with the magic 
word “Stainless” now stamped on 
the case, an almost irresistible 
plus has been added. Sales for the 
“Metro-Meter” which formerly had 
been good, immediately 
considerably better. 

A wonderful ad, but so simple in 
formula that you don’t have to be a 
U. S. Steel or buy full-color in order 
to use it. 


became 


Vew Layout Ideas 
Lay Some Eggs 

We haven't been much impressed 
with the attempts of art directors to 
utilize “modern art” techniques for 
industrial advertising. The results 
should be better than they are. Some- 
how or other, the ad ends up as a 
piece of art and little else. 


How Carnegie Did lt 

Robert J. Wilcox, manager of Car- 
negie-I]linois’ division, 
passes along this interesting case re- 
port on the ad: 


advertising 


There is somewhat of a story 
behind this advertisement which may 
be interesting to you. This whole 
thing developed when the general 
sales manager for Dart Mfg. Co. 
called upon us here in the advertis 
ing division to sell us a quantity of 
these rules for good will use. Since 
they were chrome-plated, we told him 
that we were not interested in a 
chrome-plated item but might get 
interested if they were made of stain- 
less steel. He said they did not know 
anything about stainless steel, but 
after we gave him a sales talk oa 
stainless, he stated that he would see 
what they could do about making the 
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new concept of elevatoring | 





Otis Elevator Co. 


The pictures show examples. 

The Miller Co. really started it, and 
because the product (fluorescent 
lighting) has a connection with 
architecture, the layout style has a 
purpose. 

The Lumarith ad really uses white 
space as part of the design: it makes 
an interesting spread and contributes 
to the readability of the questions and 
answers. 

Otis Elevator has an extravagant 
layout and “An Entirely New Con- 
cept of Elevatoring”’. Seems that 
Otis has “developed the first elevator- 
ing system ever to be timed to the 6 
changing traffic patterns of vour 
business day”, but it’s all explaine-| 
in a booklet and not in the ad. Thai 
much space should have allowed 
some room for telling the reader more, 
once he’s been hooked. 

The tentacles in the Hoskins ad 
have no purpose other than to attract 
attention, and once that has been ac- 
complished, there is little else. 


rule from stainless steel. 

\ few months later he called again 
and showed us a stainless steel Metro- 
Meter rule which they were just 
starting on the production line. He 
told us they were very enthusiastic 
and were switching their entire op- 
erations over to stainless. He also told 
us that they had effected a consid- 
erable saving in production costs 
through the use of stainless steel, 
which interested us greatly. Sensing 
a rather dramatic story, we asked him 
if he would be willing to give us the 
complete details as to comparative 
production costs and allow us to use 
this information in an advertisement. 
The Dart Mfg. Co., very kindly did 
so, which resulted in the advertise- 
ment you have recently seen in the 
various publications. 

Incidentally, we are following up 
this advertisement by sénding copies 
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See 


with chrome! 


HOSKINS MANUFACTURING CoOMmFrauT 
one8 pew raw ane ee er 


Hoskins Mfg. Co. 


The Foster Wheeler “blob” is sense- 
less; might look well on a wall, at a 
distance. 

Not so “modern” but interesting 

are these others. 
* Procter & Gamble, after surveying 
the washing routine of a “well-known 
Midwestern laundry,” traces the foot- 
steps of the washman for a single suds 
bath on a round of washes. “With a 
four-suds formula and five rounds 
per day, the washman traveled this 
route 20 times!” He “spent about 13 
minutes on each round, carrying 
heavy buckets of soap solution from 
tank to washers.” Then the Ozonite 
“short route” was installed: 

With barrels of Ozonite and Cold 
Water Ozonite conveniently placed 
near the washers, the washman im- 
mediately started saving time and 
energy. This time he took only 6% 
minutes for a round and put out only 
*162 foot-pounds of work. In short, 
the time was halved, and the effort 
was cut 97%! The plant was able 
to turn out an extra round a day! 


of it by direct-mail to more than 14, 

000 prospective users of stainless st¢ el. 

Also, we purchased a quantity of these 

rules and are having our salesmen in 

the various territories take a rule and 

a reprint of the advertisement to an) 

companies who are at the present time 

making chrome-plated articles ©! 

parts, which we believe gives us 4 

very effective promotional tie-in 

We turned over the information 

from Dart Mfg. Co., to P. C. Fox ol 
the Pittsburgh Office of Batten Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, our advertis 
ing agency, who designed and wrote 
the copy for the ad and who is re 
sponsible for this effective presenta 
tion. 

All of which entitles Bop W1Lcox, 
P. C. Fox and Carnegie-Illinois to our 
handsomely hand-lettered Copy Chas- 
ers certificates. 



















Thoto: Ewing Galloway 


ou won't need a slide rule to figure out 1 x 8 = DA. It becomes simple arithmetic 
when you realize DA reaches the buyers of equipment and services used in the eight 
basic phases of distribution. Result-minded advertisers and their agencies know they 
can reach all eight groups by concentrating their appeal in one medium—Distribution 
Age. The proof is found in our readership . . . 51,912* purchasing-executives inter- 
ested in reducing their particular firm’s distributive costs. Reader-interest is maintained 
through the provocative monthly articles analyzing and integrating all eight basic 
phases of distribution: Handling, Transportation, Finance, Insurance, Warehousing, 
Packing & Packaging, Marketing, and Service & Maintenance. DA reaches all eight 


because it interests all eight. Circulation breakdown on request. 


*51,912 readers. Latest survey indicates average of 3.5 per copy. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 


coe oe ae, ee a, ee, ee ee ee ee ee 2 oe ee ee ae | 
"bo EAST 42nd STREET © NEW YORK 17, N. Y. © Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 


REPRESENTATIVES IN LOS ANGELES, CAL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. A CHILTON ) PUBLICATION 
CHICAGO, ILL. * PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CLEVELAND, O. + SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Foster Wheeler Ozonite—Procter & Gamble 


All this walking is shown in 
sketches, and additional sketches 


far translate the work into foot-pounds of 
, energy. 
¥ Very convincing ad, conceived by 


Dont play Leaptreg The Bulk Soap Department of Proc- 
with figures! TER & GAMBLE, engineered by Com- 
PTON. 
Gerotor May, in a dealer ad on 
Quiet Oil Burners, lets three enor- 
mous Q’s overwhelm the page; the 
two other Q’s stand for Quantity and 
Quality, natch. 
Dee) 4 Note the Wilmot-Cassidy ad. That 
' eT mh top band is red, the second one green. 
————— No other color in the ad. Surprisingly 
effective layout. 
Domore Chair Co. got up its Jan- 
uary ad without much trouble: just 
“DO MORE HEALTH CHAIRS” in 
reverse. 
New Departure didn’t do much 
more—its slogan, a few circles, and a 
cut of the product. 


wow't rRenze NEMA has a one-page and two- 
thirds-page spread (editorial column 

in between) which is tied together by 
frogs (see picture). Left: “How to 
Get the Jump on Competition.” Right: 
“Don’t Play Leapfrog with Figures!” 
*Ward Leonard does nicely 
making a spread out of facing two- 
thirds (see picture). Note the stand- 
ardization of elements: top left, group 
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Men who engineer and operate the POWER SYSTEM 


pay 200,000 a year to shop for ideas and 
equipment in the pages of 


-_ 


Electrical Equipment 
Mechanical Transmission Equipment 
Meters and Instruments 


Boilers and Accessories 

Heat Exchange Equipment 

Fuels and Fuel Burning Equipment 
Materials-Handling Equipment 


Piping, Valves and Fittings 
Lubricants 

Welding and Cutting Equipment 
Tools and Maintenance Supplies 


Prime Movers 
Pumps. and Compressors 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Equipment 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. —330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
[ * Chicago * Cleveland * Philadelphia * Atlanta * Dallas * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Washington © Pittsburgh 
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of products; top right, brand name 


and type; main illustration, impor. 
tant detail of product; headine in 
terms of benefit: subhead, reason- 
why; brief copy supporting the head- 
lines; bold footplate. 

Credit to Art Director Warren 
BuckLey, JAMES THomas Currurc 
Co.. Boston. 


New Illustrative Ideas 


A Goodrich ad on Hycar has two 
photos illustrating the extremes of 
temperature to which Hycar is resist- 
ant (see picture), but the one repre- 
senting “low” looks as much like 
snow as the one representing “high” 
Analogies usually fall flat. 

To visualize “Eye-Q” (Eye-Com- 
fort Color Harmony), Truscon Lab- 
oratories reveal the same factory area 
two ways. once in black-and-white 
(“old-time standard mill-white pro- 
cedure” of painting interior surfaces), 
once in full color to dramatize the 
use of color to conserve eye energy 
and supplement illumination. (Odd: 
nowhere is the word “paint” men- 
tioned. ) 

Calumet Iron & Supply Co. gets 
sex into its ad by awarding “Orchids 
to the Scrap Industry” for delivering 
the largest tonnage in history. A 
blonde wears the orchids. 

Wickwire Rope shows an eight-inch 
piece of rope wire being twisted, one 
of many “routine tests”: 

The revolutions necessary to break 
the wire are counted and only those 
coils are accepted which test at least 
10% above American Petroleum In- 
stitute specifications for wire rope 
Those things in the Threadwell Tap 

& Die ad (see picture) are rabbits. 
(Oh, for the life of an ad man! ) 

Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. calls 
its Valimitor Starter a “Short-stop,” 
which is Ok, but the artist apparently 
never saw a ball game, because his 
stiff-legged drawing looks more like a 
croquet wicket. 

Gisholt Machine devotes four-fifths 
of its page to a “Closeup of Danger!” 
(See picture). Good stopper, and 
here’s the explanation: 

The main bearing of this small 
crankshaft was originally finished by 
a mechanical sanding machine. |hen 
it was partially Superfinished-—just 
enough to reveal the lack of ade 
quate bearing capacity. Light abraded 
areas are the only true geometrical 
surface. Dark areas are low spots 
which carry no bearing load. The area 


contact of the Superfinishing -tone 
brings out deficiencies in production 
which were never intended the 


designing engineer. 
The picture of “Ping” in the Kodak 
ad (see picture) is “the photo; phic 


record of an oscilloscope tra that 
a 


shows. and times. detonation in 


‘knocking’ engine. It all happes in 4 
on) 
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CREATE 
PREFERENCE 


... for your product 






MAKE A 


OUR CATALOG... . Birra 


. applying your product 
to the prospect's problem 


PR E FERENCE is created through comparison 
SPECIFIC PROPOSALS require detailed specifications 


... Your catalog is a ‘‘must’’ for performing these two important functions—but 
it can achieve its maximum effectiveness only when it is designed for the specific 
needs of the catalog user and is available to him at the moment he needs it. 


a 


Pre-filing your catalog in a unit of the McGRAW-HILL CATALOG SERVICE is 
one way to assure most effective sales producing use of your product specifi- 
cations — for these reasons: 


1. Your catalog will be accurately delivered to buyers who have a clearly 
defined interest in your products. 


2. Your product specifications will be instantly accessible to these buyers — 
completely classified and indexed by product — when buying needs arise. 


3. Your catalog will be liquidated annually — thus eliminating obsolescence 
of data contained. 


4. Your prospective customers will be able to compare values and establish 
product preference before calling in your salesmen — thus materially reducing 
high-cost personal selling time required. 


This free booklet defines catalogs—describes their func- 
tion and flexibility as high-speed, low-cost selling tools. 
It tells you what type of catalogs buyers prefer, when 
they use them, for what purposes—and how often. Making better use 


Send a request for your copy today. 


roo! 
of a proven sale* 











Warner 





Copy Chasers 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 36] 


few hundred-thousandths of a second 
yet photography gets it clearly and 


accurately as nothing else can.” 

“I hereby agree to haul an extra 
ton on each of my trucks and trailers 
every day for nothing.” This is typed 
on a slip of paper in a Kaiser Alumin- 
um illustration, and the reader is 


asked “Would You Sign This Con- 


Dollinger 
Moraine 





Pittsburgh 


Bird-Archer 
Carrier 





Taylor 


Copy explains: 


tract?” 


Yet, in effect, you do sign such an 
agreement when you acquire a truck 
or trailer made ot materials other 
than aluminum. For units made of 
other materials are often loaded with 
as much as two tons of dead weight 
before you put an ounce of payluad 
into them. 

The Warner Electric Brake ad 
shows three troubles that trucks get 
into with trailer cable and electrical 
connections—and then shows how 





















Cleveland Chain 
Goodyear 
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Koppers 


they're solved. Excellent use of art. 

A man really with troubles en- 
livens a Pittsburgh Plate Glass ad. 
He’s hanging wall paper from a step- 


ladder, the ladder has tipped, the 


paper has draped itself over his head, 
the pail of paste is spilling, and the 
brush and broomhandle have gone 
through the glass in the window. 


Acrobats wrapped up in a pape! 
package makes an unusual illustra- 
tion for Taylor Instruments (see pic- 
ture). The idea is—Taylor can wrap 
you up a package of coordinated con- 
trol, with instruments. 


At Louisiana, Mo., Koppers Co. is 
building a demonstration plant to 
make gasoline from coal. From this 
fact comes the picture of a Missouri 
mule expressing amazement at a gaso- 
line pump supplying an auto tank 
from a huge lump of coal. (Would 
have been tough on the ad-man if the 
plant had been in Kansas.) 


Dollinger Corporation’s Staynew 
Filter for internal combustion engines 
does silencing and filtering in one op- 
eration—a feat which is illustrated by 
a girl giving the hush sign and a man 
giving the Ballantine sign. 


Bird-Archer, apparently following 
the Allis-Chalmers line of human in 
terest at any cost, shows a boy and 4 
dog watching a man attempting 
get action out of toy powe! plant 
that he has neglected to fill with water. 
B-A is in the water treatment business, 


but this is a long haul for a gag. 


What's New in Headlines 


“Because Chain Is ‘Born’ in Steel 
Mills, Chain Shortages Wi!! Cor 


tinue!” Thus Cleveland Chain al 
plains its inability to fill all orders 
promptly. 
“We'd Rather Lose an Order than 
(Continued on Page 10 
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the Volume 1 of The Iron Age’s new Basic Market- 
n ing Data was released in November. Ever since 
letters have been pouring in by the hundreds 
requesting reservations for Volumes 2 and 3 
m and telling us how much this new data has 
ra- . . - 
helped in solving specific sales problems. 
vie 
rap Now the complete set of three books is ready — 
o> giving detailed breakdowns by types of plants 
: & ] y typ I 
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». is America’s 72 major metalworking centers — for 
to the 48 States — and for the nation as a whole. 
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rank received copies of the new Basic Marketing Data 
= Books, we hope you'll write for yours today. 
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Fat Out of Sales Costs 

[CONTINUED FROM Pace 33] 
of sales-expense dollars. A small 
percentage reduction in that ele- 
ment means more dollars saved for 
you than a larger proportionate re- 
duction in a smaller element. Your 
selection of cost-elements for de- 
tailed examination should also be 
made with an eye to the inherent 
reducibility of each element. Such 
an item as freight, for example, 
would ordinarily offer less oppor- 
tunity for savings than salesmen’s 












expenses, or a similar item not so 
inflexible as freight charges. 
3) Working on a single 
analyze to find variations. You'll 
find your average cost for that item, 
first; and then pick out those ele- 
ments in which costs are markedly 
higher or than average. 
Variations in sales costs by 
territory. by individual salesmen, 
by type of customer—all offer op- 
portunities for cost reduction. 

1) When vou find those territories, 
those customer types or those prod- 
ucts on which your costs are high- 
est, start to dig in to find the ex- 
planation. Why does it cost you 
more to sell in one territory than 
in another? Why does it cost more 
to sell one product than another ? 

5) Proceed to narrow the spread 
between high-cost and low-cost por- 
tions of your sales volume by re- 
ducing the higher costs in the di- 
rection of the average. When you do 
this, you attack your costs at their 
point of greatest vulnerability. 

6) In the case of every out-of-line 
cost, remember that there are two 
ways to bring the cost into line. 
The positive way is to do it by 
boosting volume. You'll often find 
it is much easier to secure a volume 
increase when you're thinking in 
specific terms. You can use the 
rifle instead of the shotgun. 





item, 







lower 





sales 






















Now let’s see how this program of 
reducing costs by finding variations 
works out when applied to specific 
types of sales expense. Not all of the 
following comments may apply to 
your situation; but they serve to il- 
lustrate the kind of specific thinking 
which can guide you in the direction 









of lower sales costs. 





Field Sales Expense 

1) Salesmen’s Expenses. Relate each 
salesman’s expenses to the sales vol- 
ume he produced. Look at the figures 
both in terms of percentages and on 
an index basis, with the company 
average as 100. Naturally you will 
study the expenses of those men with 
the highest sales-expense ratios. 

Is the higher expense per sales dol- 
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For the margin of difference 


thats 





Une test of a fine printing paper is its ability to reproduce 
brilliance and depth in either monotone or multicolor. 
That's where pick-resistance counts . . . and where Levelcoat* 
printing papers excel. For in Levelcoat, a special combination of 
coating materials and base stock provides pick-resistance to 
an exceptional degree. Add this important printing quality to 
Leveleoat brightness . . . smoothness . . . runability. You then 


see why, in choosing any printing paper, it’s wise to look at 


Leveleoat. And to pick the paper that’s pick-resistant —for 
that margin of difference that distinguishes your printing. 
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| that distinguishes your printing... 


Pick the paper 


Pick- Resistant 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


A PRODUCT OF 
Levelcoat papers are made in these 


grades: Trufect*, Multifect* and 
Rotofect Ps 
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Is the highet expense per sales dol- 
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HOP TO iT! lar of such men warranted by con- Often this approach uncovers the 













ditions which are inherent in the ter- tendency of some salesmen to spend 
To pave the way for more business ritory they are covering, or does it a disproportionately large share of 







from the multi-billion merely reflect a lack of expense-con- their time on a small number of 
dates emenee tee sciousness on the part of the men? A “pet” accounts. Diverting that time 
similar analysis of an earlier time to more fertile prospects often pro- 
tries, wrap up your period will help you determine duces added volume. Another fre- 
catalog requirements now! whether those territories have alwavs quent finding is that accounts with 
been more expensive to sell. small volume are receiving intensive 
cultivation, while accounts with higher 
potential volume are not being called 
on at all, or are being called on too 
infrequently. 
Establishing standards for call fre- 















One company which had followed 
the practice of shifting its men from 
territory to territory made this type 
of anlysis. It went back to an earlier 
period, and made a similar analysis. 













It found that the spending habits of quency, and relating the number of 

the men, rather than the characteris- calls to potential volume, often helps 

CHEMICAL tics of the territory, were the deter- salesmen to allocate their time more 

minants of high-cost territories. When profitably. The salesman who spends 

ENGINEERING a high-cost man was shifted into a a great deal of time working on a 

low-cost territory, that territory’s cost single large order might readjust his 

@ Vr -Vaelc ratio took an immediate jump. That sales emphasis if he realized fully just 
company’s experience suggests the de- | how expensive that time is. 

sirability of paying particular atten- 4) Plugging product blind spots. 

| tion to the components of the expenses It is often worthwhile to analyze each 






salesman’s volume by products. Study 
‘ , , ; those territories in which a given 
Tighter Entertainment Policy product or product line represents an 
unusually high or unusually low pro- 


of high-cost territories. 








Write, wire or phone your Excess entertainment is one in- 
Reinhold representative today! gredient frequently found, particularly portion of the sales volume. Remem- 
where policy has been lax. One of the ber the reciprocal relationship of per- 






ways to make an analysis of sales- centages of that type—if one product 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. men’s expenses more meaningful is to is an unusually high percentage of 


330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY take into consideration the amount of a salesman’s volume it could mean 
hicage Philadelphia Cleveland San Francisco Los Angeles Buttale traveling done. Expenses _per-day- that he is doing a terrific job on that 
away-from-home are often especially product, but it is also possible that 
revealing. This approach uncovers he may be neglecting all other prod- 










o cases in which men are doing less ucts, 
traveling than they should to get the Suppose a given product or prod- 
/} business, yet spend almost as much as uct-line represents 25% of your com- 
if they were doing their full quota of pany’s sales. Those territories in 






which that product is only 5% or so 
of the territorial volume are worth 
examining. It is entirely possible that 
there may be less demand for the 
product in such territories; but the 
salesman’s preference for some other 
type of business may have produced 
a “blind spot” which means lost busi- 
ness for you. 

This is particularly worth analyzing 


roadwork. 

2) Detailed analysis of expense 
items. The more detailed your analysis 
of individual expense items, the 
greater your opportunity for trimming 
salesmen’s expenses without endanger- 
ing morale. Take automobile ex- 
penses as an example. If one man is 

| running substantially higher per mile 





you want to sell process in- 
dustries men who buy behind 
closed doors, you'll have to act 
















1949-50 than other men working similar terri- 
tories, a closer look at his activities where the low product is sold to a 
CHEMICAL is indicated. Or take transportation different kind of customers. Added 
like railroad and air fares as another volume produced by focusing ee 
MATERIALS example. Is the salesman whose travel tion on missed sales opportunities wil 
bills are on the high side going too often aid in reducing the expense ratio 
CATALOG often to the same place? Is it possible in the territory. 
that he might trim that item by bet- Check Communications 






ter planning, so that fewer trips were : ; Sts ; 
Sometimes it is a failure in com- 


closes necessary ? rat ad f 
3) Allocation of salesmen’s time. munication which is responsible cad 
April Ist! lost sales. Suppose that one territory 


An area with rich rewards for the : ppos ' 

sales-manager using the positive ap- 1s doing a terrific job on a sing . prod: 
proach is the one involving allocation uct. It is often worthwhile to find out 
of sales time. You get into this area more about how that job being 
when you ask, “What are my salesmen done, and then to spread tle mews 
doing with their time?” It is often in- throughout the organization. When 4 
structive to break down the sales vol- new approach to the sales pr “a 

0 




















ume of your high-cost territories by say a new product-applicati 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. caiman: oak dm tn vilétn Gen el important development in the way of 
330 West 42nd St., New York City ume of each account to the number of a new customer-type—is ( velo 
micage Philadelphia Cleveland San Francisce Les Angeles Buttals calls it took to produce that volume. (Continued on !’age 9/ 
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READING LIST™ 


The comment quoted above crops up time and again in letters received 
from readers of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING. 
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30 MAJOR PRODUCT GROUPS 


INCLUDED IN THE BROAD AND 
DIVERSIFIED MARKET OF 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 


BAKERY MACHINERY 

BUSINESS MACHINES 

COIN-OPERATED MACHINES 
COMMERCIAL APPLIANCES 
COMMERCIAL LAUNDRY, DRY CLEAN- 







































Busy product makers point out that they just cannot find the time WS AND PRESSING MACHINERY 
ps to study thoroughly all of the many publications available to them. COMMUNICATION AND ' 
‘ic ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is one of the few which they regard as Se aaa 
‘ must reading. ELECTRIC CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
Lis There’s a reason for this preference. ELECTRIC MOTORS AND 
ast ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is patterned to the specific needs and a eaenteeens 
' interests of a specific reader audience—the engineers and designers of ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT AND PARTS 
ts. P a ‘ P 
ch all electrically operated machines, appliances and equipment. Only ELECTRO-MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 
dy those responsible for the development of electrically operated products ELECTRONIC AND RADIO EQUIPMENT 
en —those who have a logical interest in the publication—are qualified for FARM EQUIPMENT 
= the primary readership. FOOD PROCESSING MACHINERY 
)- ° 
oo ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING focuses on the design problems that are HEATING EQUIPMENT 
-. inherent in the development of all electrically operated products... HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
uct the integration of power, the application of control, heat, light, elec- INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY AND 
of tronics, etc. No publication consistently offers its readers more tangible EQUIPMENT 
- aid on these electrical design problems. Timely and authoritative arti- INSTRUMENTS AND TEST EQUIPMENT 
hat cles deal also with all related phases of mechanical design, product LAMPS AND LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
od- pe ten eg po (as pp relate “4 — requirements), MACHING TOOLS 
and the selection and a ication of materials, metals, parts, ip- 
A, ; PP a ee METAL-WORKING MACHINERY 
ment and finishes. ain aan 
ym- ; : PACKAGING MA 
re ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING shuns the superficial. All feature arti- - 
- ; :, : PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
80 cles are written to the level of the technically informed engineer yet pansnceense enampeamer 
rth are down to earth in translating theory and principles into practical 
hat a PLATING EQUIPMENT 
na work-a-day application. 
= Appraise, page by page, the contents of any monthly issue. See for a se 
hor yourself why ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING rates as must reading for PRINTING AND BINDING MACHINERY 
ced the men who rate in the field of product making. PUMPS AND COMPRESSORS 
usi- REFRIGERATION AND 
A check list of the more than 1800 different types of products AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
. made by EM readers is available in the booklet, “From Adding 
rng Machines to X-Ray Equipment.” May we send you a file copy? TEXTILE MACHINES 
> a 
ded TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
ten- THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY - 1250 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
will 
atio a See 
% 
om- 
for 
tory 
rod- 
out 
eing 
1ews 
en 4 
m— Se 
r an ¢ 
Vv of ¥ 
yped ELECTR ° . ° . . 
, ©-MAGNETIC CLUTCH is employed PLASTICS MATERIALS find application MAGNETIC CONTACTORS for 3 motors in this Shuron 
98) for the film drive in this “Flofilm” Camera. in this “Air-Flight” Air Circulator. Sphere Lap Generator are push button actuated. 
1949 
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C. OLIVER WELLINGTON, 


past president Amer. Inst 





of Accountants, past president 
Association of Consulting 









Management Engineers 


SUPPOSE 

FOR A NOMINAL FEE YOU COULD 
CONSULT THIS MAN, one of 
the world’s top management engi 


neers, about the most dis« uSsS¢ d 








question in business today bude 







eting. Suppose you had his careful 
idvice on setting up and operating 
our sal production and man 
igement budgets the kind that 





can mcan better conti l. better 





7 


peratiol 


V YOU CAN DO 


HERE IS HOY 
JUST THAT 


and for only $2.95 plus postage 
(and we pay the latter if check ac 










companies ordet 


C. OLIVER WELLINGTON’S 
BRAND NEW BOOK 


A PRIMER ON 
BUDGETING 


as just beer 










published. Through 
' 


irrative he tells you why 





, 
a simple 







budgets ire necessary today. al 
then how to mak« them up and how 
to use them to best advantage N 
knowledge of higher mathematics 







adv unced b iokkeeping Is neces 
nderstand this book—just 


radinary Common-sense If you ust 






} : 
budge Ss I W i d recent survey 





a tf 
of 200 concerns by The Conference 
Or 70% do—you 
will Wellington’s 
new, expert approach; 1! you dot 
’ a? j 


prac Cal book 





ird shows that 


be interested in 






is illustrate 





with helptul question and answer 






section will show you new ways 





to business safety and profits 







Chis coupon will bring your copy 
today. For compames desiring 
copies tor a large number of execu 
tives, quantity discounts are avail 





hy] 
alii 





D. VAN NOSTRAND 

COMPANY, INC. 

Dept. IM 349, 250 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 3 

Enclosed find $2.95 each for 

coples of ¢ Oliver Wellington’s A 
PRIMER ON BUDGETING 












Name 
Address 
City Zone . State 
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Fat Out of Sales Costs 


|ConTINUED FROM Pace 94] 


in one territory and not communi- 
cated to others, there are important 
consequences. 

Often the territories which are in 
the lead in the new development pull 
far ahead of other territories, in sales 
effectiveness and in lower sales-cost 
ratios. At a time when break-even 
points are high, the importance of 
using knowledge developed in one 
territory throughout the organization 
can hardly be overestimated. 


Home Office Sales Expense 


>) Reduce non-selling assignments. 
One step should be taken in the home- 
office involving reduction of the 
demands on the field-force for non- 
selling chores. There are only so many 
hours in a working day. Letting the 
credit department use part of those 
precious selling hours for non-sales 
assignments is one sure way to reduce 
sales effectiveness and increase costs. 

Another home-office step in the 
same direction involves the amount 
of paper-work required of salesmen. 
An objective re-examination of the 
salesman’s job in terms of specific 
elements, with major emphasis en 
those time-consuming paper-work as- 
signments, can often have the 2ffect 
of increasing the size of your sales 
force by freeing more hours for the 
job of selling your products. 

6) Provide additional sales-control 
tools. When a salesman has to spend 
part of his time finding the problems 
in his own territory, the amount of 
time he has available for constructive 
action to solve those problems is re- 
duced. There is a sharp trend toward 
greater centralization of sales reports, 
and toward the elimination of “inter- 
esting” reports in favor of those which 
are immediately useful. There is no 
time or money available for the peru- 
sal of reports which require detailed 
interpretation in the field. 

Reports of sales volume, product- 
detail, ete., should be checked from 
the field viewpoint to make them as 
valuable as possible as practical sales 
tools. They should be processed with 
emphasis on the use to which they will 
be put. They should be prepared so 
that the salesman who uses them 
doesn’t have to copy or rework them, 
or spend half the night trying to fig- 
ure out what they mean. 

Keep the reports simple. Process 
them completely in the form in which 
they are most useful to the field. Pro- 
vide guidance in interpretation. Then 
watch your sales force apply the tools 
you ve provided. 

7) Keep abreast of competitive 
price trends. Availability rather than 





price has been the key factor for so 
long that today’s increasing price- 
consciousness finds some companies 
with a price-structure covered with 
rust. When a competitor makes a 
price-change, the effect of that change 
on your volume will require careful 
study. A method of detecting such 
changes and reporting them promptly, 
instead of burying them in the routine 
of sales reports, is especially impor- 
tant in a period of price fluidity. High 
break-even points make the relation- 
ship between price and volume es. 
pecially important. Alert companies 
today are exploring possible small- 
area tests of lower pricing or higher 
volume discounts on products where 
volume is especially necessary. 


Selling the Unseen 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 41] 


fact to plant it firmly, most advertise- 
ments have carried “Your Unseen 
Friend” or an adaptation as part of 
the heading or sub-head. How well 
the various factors have been applied 
can be judged by some of the recent 
advertisements shown here. 

In looking at them keep these other 
points in mind: 

Subjects have had to stand up to 
rigid and independent idea, layout and 
copy testing; the latter not only for in- 
terest but for comprehension and im- 
pact. This testing was done against 
controls, to make sure new subjects 
would be as good or better than the 
best of the past. 


Testing Favors Realism 


Year by year, testing of their gen- 
eral effectiveness has led to the use ol 
more and more photographically 
realistic illustrations—not necessaril) 
photographs. True, we had 20 local 
kids in action for a school bus ad- 
vertisement. We tied several thousand 
leaves and peaches on an artificial 
Georgia peach tree for a frozen foods 
photograph, taken in Manhattan in 
mid-winter. We sent to the West coast 
for a photograph of vacation green 
ery during a blizzard in the East. But. 
when it came to the actual blizzard 1 
lustrated on the cover... you guesse? 
it... it was drawn! 

Appeals of subjects have also beet 
judged by relative number of 
quiries. For example, the welding ad- 
vertisement on Ni-Rod_ welding? 
pulled thousands of inquiries for * 
special booklet... four ti the 
average number. If you have ; 
fying glass you may be int ested in 
the copy approach also repre-ented ™ 
the “Snow Plow” advertisement. This 
so-called narrative style, a serie ol 


es 


, magn 
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one-paragraph chapters telling a typi- 
cal, seemingly actual story, ties into 





‘h the realistic pictorial technique. = 
a As a subject, “Research Activities 
“ P esented many headaches, yet the re- 
ful sults from the “Making the Ocean a 


h 1 est Tube” advertisement were grati- 
ic 


¥ fying to both agency and client. Here, 
he in general magazines, this advertise- 
ment pulled about the same number of 


ch inquiries as the “Mother and Baby” 


. . BUYER 
our hospital advertisement. 





























2 “The Bride Wore Coal, Air and 
Lies Water and ‘Your Unseen Friend’ was 
all there” featured a Nylon dress and 
her brought inquiries from all over the 
ere country... even a personal photo- 
graph from Holland, of a Dutch 
groom and bride who had copied the 
dress and posed the same way. 
In addition to the checks on in- 
dividual advertisements regular field 
surveys are made to determine the 
trend of the public’s understanding of SELLER 
nickel, its part in daily life, and of the 
use: identification of the INCO slogan 
— “Your Unseen Friend.” which is : 
t of steadily increasing. Meanwhile it is p SELLER 
well gratifying to have the results of sev- : 
lied eral tests against similar product- in- this 
cent stitutional campaigns showing that 
“Your Unseen Friend” helped carry new design SELLER 
ther nickel advertising into a leading posi- 
tion by warming up a seemingly cold for 
P “ subject and making from an unseen > BRINGS 
= product, one of the most seen and read marketing SELLER 
ead campaigns of its kind. INDUSTRIAL 
| im: 
rinst ' SELLERS 
jects Blue Chips Explain 
\ the [ConTINUED FROM Pace 73] AND 
for yer - the seers and It’s not necessary for sellers to BUYERS 
more dividends for stockholders. a . ; ’ 
gen- The need for explaining the Ameri- a te spree a ‘ TOGETHER 
se of can economy to workers and the pub- aegis io Bg 
cally lic has been recognized to the extent sours _ get together wan FASTER 
yer 4 of « iting a joint committee of ad- buyers faster, with less sales ef- 
local vertisers and agency men who have fort and at less cost by using 
~* : created a campaign now running in a new marketing technique. 
isand many publications for the purpose of Here’s how it works: Sweet's Service distributes your catalog to the hand- 
ficial Increasing understanding of our eco- picked organizations and individuals who represent the bulk of buying 
foods nomic system. This is all to the good, power in your market. Your catalog is distributed in a bound file (brought 
nw but it should be supplemented by in- up to date each year) and is kept at buyers’ fingertips at all times. It 
coast forn tion such as that referred to in can’t get lost, mislaid or misfiled. As a result, your catalog is used by more 
ren “? tie le. Down to earth analyses ready-to-buy prospects. This creates more selling opportunities for your 
. But. “ the operations of individual com- representatives. Yet, the cost to you for catalog preparation, printing, 
rd il- panies. presented at the employe and ee EE Oe: OE EEE of 
al comn nor Wasilla aie Vat ty tems g and distribution averages less than 2¢ per page. 
et ; . — “te Wouldn’t you like to have a Sweet’s man give you the complete story? 
crease real understanding and ap- : : oa - 2 -—s 
heen Preciation of the system that has given 
{ in Amer s the good life, in sharp con- 
2 ad- trast with the lot of the peoples of 
g-rod most er countries. AVI (2) (& 
for ee, i Sees 
s the French Gets : Fee Brick Account \ Nc 5 Lu 
jagnl The P. Green Fire Brick Co.., 
ted in Mexico, \fo., manufacturer of firebrick C€ATALOS scrrwvre 
ted in 4 rel tory specialties, has named 
. This viet t. French & Assoc., St. Louis, Puts your catalog into the buyer’s hands when he's ready to buy 
ies ol ih Gene a gy Al Maescher Jr. 119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
1949 
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Come 
West 


I; you are looking for a slice 
of the country's richest elec- 
trical market, take Horace 
Greeley's advice. There is a 
new Golden Era in the mak- 
ing West of the Rockies. 


Bexpending population, 
westward migrating industry, 
high purchasing power, ample 
natural resources and a favor- 
able economic and social 
climate all contribute to the 


West's new Gold Rush. 


ae these facts: The 
West is growing five times as 
fast as the U.S..... Western 
industry is expanding at triple 
the national rate .... One 
fifth of all U. S. construction 
is in the West... . Western 
electrical power systems will 
spend $735,000,000 on new 
facilities in 1949. 


W an more information on 


how to get a share of this rich 
market? Ask for Buying 
Power Survey No. 191. 


Io B 


A Publisher 


( 


257 advertisers used 1087 pages 
of advertising to cultivate electri- 
cal business in the West in 1948 


ABC ABP 


ELECTRICAL 
WEST 


68 Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


For more than 60 years Spokes- 


man for the most highly electri 
fied region of the U. S. 



















MAINTAINING ONE OF THE LONGEST unbroken stretches (30 years) of 
a publication feature is the joint record of Pat Dwyer, engineering editor of The 
Foundry and Harry Richey. “The Adventures of Bill,” column about foundrymen 
and their problems, has appeared every month since February, 1919, and has in- 
volved 2,000,000 words by Mr. Dwyer, and 1,500 sketches prepared by Mr. Richey. 


Launching New Product 


|CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] 


partment store. The last time | saw 
him his chief concern was which of the 
parents’ magazines he should use for 
advertising purposes. Which _ illus- 
trates that you don’t have to be selling 
soap or breakfast food to take the fac- 
tual approach to marketing problems. 

So your new product now has hit 
the market with a bang. Time passes 
and your sales curve is up. Can you 
sit back and rest on your oars with 
safety? With the flood of new and 
vastly improved products showing up 
every day, no marketing man can re- 
lax because his sales curve looks good 
today. 

Perhaps the reason your new prod- 
uct succeeded moderately well was not 
that it met the needs of your custom- 
ers perfectly but that there was noth- 
ing better on the market. He inay be 
merely buying your product until 
something better comes along. 

Marketing management which as- 
sumes that because they bought it 
yesterday they will buy it tomorrow is 
very likely to wake up some morning 
to face some very embarrassing ques- 
tions from the boss. Tomorrow your 
competitor may introduce a product 
in which the weakness in your brand 
has been corrected. 

The situation today is somewhat 
like that in Alice’s Wonderland, where 
everyone had to run as fast as he could 
to stay where he was. So your prob- 
lem now—and always—is to tailor 
your product to meet your customers’ 
needs. That's where marketing re- 
search comes in again. Here are two 
illustrations of how industrial manu- 
facturers did the trick: 

The first, from Dick Crisp’s excel- 
lent new book. “How To Reduce Dis- 
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tribution Costs”, concerns a manufac- 
turer of large punch presses. A medi- 
um-sized customer had installed a bat- 
tery of the presses and was in the mar- 
ket for 25 more. The salesman check- 
ed the purchasing agent and found 
that the five presses were working 
fine. 

But independently, a research or- 
ganization was engaged to do custom- 
er research on the product. A research 
call at the customer's plant revealed 
two “bugs.” Each press was oper- 
ated with two buttons, for safety 
reasons. The buttons were on one side. 
Workmen soon found that the opera- 
tion, involving constant leaning on 
the control button side, was ver) 
fatiguing. The presses had to be re- 
converted, with one button on each 
side. This involved considerable ex- 
pense and loss of production time. 

Further, one “feature” of the press 
proved to be much more trouble than 
it was worth and resulted in years 
service time in maintaining produc- 
tion speed. The survey revealed that 
other users also had experienced 
similar difficulty. Modification of the 
design to fit requirements of opera 
tors enabled the press manufacture! 
to do two things—salvage an order 
which otherwise might have been los 
and to make a product which met the 
needs of his customers better. 

Product research cannot take ove! 
the designer’s function and create ne¥ 
and wonderful products for you © 
sell. Product research can uncover I! 
portant shortcomings of you: product 
after it hits the market and enable yo 
to correct them before they become # 
target for your competitors. 

Another .example of tailoring ™ 
product to meet customer -needs: 

A manufacturer of constructio” 
power equipment was designing ® ° 
new power shovel of 3/8 yard and "2 
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Again in 1949... 


Hospital Management will deliver the 





largest paid circulation coverage of the 


expanding hospital market ever available! 


This is great news for advertisers, since the 











continued rapid growth of the market de- 
mands greater circulation and deeper pene- 
tration than ever before. Since 75% of HM 
subscribers route the magazine to their de- 


@ partment heads, this magazine alone offers 

an audience of 25,000 key executives im- 

The Only Hospital Publi- portant to companies which have a stake in 
cation which is a member this market! 


of both the ABC and ABP 
Editorial leadership should be reflected in 


180) circulation leadership. In the hospital field, 
Hospital Management has won the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of hospital leaders, not by 
pussyfooting, but by forthright and coura- 
geous efforts in their behalf. That’s the sort 
of editorial policy that builds top circulation 
coverage, top reader interest, top advertising 
results. 


Have you analyzed media values in the 


hospital field lately? 


Steslal 
Manoa vagoment 


100 E. OHIO ST. CHICAGO II, 





© Send for your copy of “Touching All the 
Bases.” It will interest you. 
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yard capacity. Management found 
that it was encountering endless dis- 
cussion on details. Engineers could 
not agree on the proper length of the 
crawler under certain operating con- 
ditions, they did not agree on whether 
the teeth of the ring gear should be 
on the inside or outside of the circum- 
ference, etc. In short, the management 
found that its engineering depart- 
ment could not agree on whether he 
had wide or restricted latitude in di- 
mensions on certain points. At this 
point, the company employed a mar- 
keting research organization to ob- 
tain the specifications from the men 
who actually use small power shovels. 

Questions covering every debated 
point of the shovel were devised and a 
substantial sample of both the men 
who buy and those who use the shovel 
were interviewed. 

The results of the study practically 
ended the technical arguments of the 
engineers. The study showed that 
they had wide dimensional margins 
on many points and exceedingly re- 
stricted ones on others. The important 
fact was that they had definite an- 
swers on each point in question and 
that the answers came from the only 
pe ple who were important to the 
manufacturer—those who made up 
his market. They could have produced 
the product without market research 
but it would not have met needs as 
well and would have been more costly. 

One interesting sidelight came out 
of that study. Investigators reported 
that engineers, contractors and opera- 
tors interviewed were so impressed 
with the good sense the manufacturer 
was showing in coming to them with 
his problem that they practically 
knocked themselves out in giving them 
the best possible information on each 
of the survey questions. Which reveals 
that one of the pluses of marketing re- 
search, properly conducted, is the 
good will that can be created. 

These case histories are not in- 
tended to give you the impression that 
marketing research is a magic pana- 
cea—that it comes up with all the an- 
swers for all time. Marketing research 
is not and never can be a substitute 
for executive judgment. But such re- 
search can reduce the area in which 
that executive judgment must operate. 


Lawson Named Conover-Mast Rep 

Wilbur L. Lawson has been appointed 
New England representative by Con- 
over-Mast, publishers of Mill & Factory, 
Purchasing, Aviation Maintenance & 
Operations, and Conover-Mast Purchas- 
ing Director. 

He has formerly held positions of ad- 
vertising manager and asst. to vice- 
president in charge of sales for Glen- 
wood Range, Taunton, Mass. 
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Saving Small Shop 
(CONTINUED FROM Pace 36] 


the schools to enable them to sell his 
goods to the students. Thousands of 
students under the G. I. bill. were en- 
rolled in trade schools of watchmak- 
ing. They were allotted money to pur- 
chase tools and here again the small 
tool shop found a ready market for 
the sale of its watchmaking supplies. 
lhe shop man is now convinced 
that much of the credit for firmly es- 
tablishing himself in this line must 
go to the sales promotion campaign 
organized by a competent man. So 
many small plants fail to take ad- 
vantage of the many opportunities 
that are presented to them regularly 
for increasing their sales, obtaining 
free publicity, conducting direct mail 
campaigns, obtaining — testimonials, 
building sales presentations for deal- 
ers and salesmen—all of the tools of 
sales promotion that are second na- 
ture to the advertising man and sales 
manager who use them constantly. 

It is quite conceivable that many of 
the small plants that failed might have 
saved themselves by employing the 
help of an experiened and competent 
advertising and direct mail man to 
get orders and by employing scientific 
advertising and sales promotion meth- 
ods. 

Not content to depend wholly upon 
one line of activity— watchmaking- 
the advertising man recommended 
branching out into other fields. For 
example, he obtained a list of all gov- 
ernment agencies such as Navy yards, 
arsenals, submarine and torpedo sta- 
tions—any establishment that might, 
in the light of present conditions, be 
included in the re-arming program. 
An effective letter stressing the instru- 
ment man’s background and experi- 
ence and the equipment and capacity 
of his plant was mailed to the list. 

Results were excellent and the small 
plant received about three requests to 
quote on government work. one of 
them a job amounting to more than 
%6,000. Again, letters were addressed 
to the larger companies in the area 
solicitir subcontract work. A_ few 
highly profitable die-making jobs 
were obtained in this manner. Letters 
Were sent to other companies offering 
this shop)’ s experience and skill on ex- 
perimental work. A number of worth- 
while jols came in as a result of this 
advertisiy)y. 

Here a good illustration of how 
‘small operator can refuse to be 
taunted by severance of his war con- 


acts an! can save his business by 
Seeking new products for his line and 


tq ° . 
msultin a good sales promotion 
Man, 
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If you want to reach just the knitting 
mills and not the stores... if you sell 
only the manufacturer and processor of 
hosiery and knit goods and not the entire 
textile industry ... THE KNITTER slices out 
this $400,000,000 market and serves it to 
you like no other textile journal. 


THE KNITTER is the one—and only— journal 
edited solely for the men who own and operate 
knitting mills. From cover to cover, every item, 
every article, every advertisement is beamed to 

this one market. Through this publication you can reach every 
knitting miil of any consequence in this country and Canada at 
very low cost. Why pay more? 


GLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


MATERIALS-METHODS WHAT’S GOING ON? 


Materials & Methods engineers in America’s 














leading manufacturing plants use Topflight’s 


Printed Cellophane, Self - Adhesive Tape te @ Manufacturers and their advertising 
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publicity, for making research and 
TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. YORK PA. market studies, for maintaining com- 


petitive advertising files and for de 





yeloping sales prospects on certain 








types of products and services, 


New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells the whole story 


CLYDE J. HIBLER 
Consultant 


TECHNICAL WRITING 


Catalogs, Publicity 
Training Manuals 
30 W. Washington Street 
ANdover 3-5997, Chicago 2, Ill. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
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choeen Te WE uanarie 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 
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Goes to 
20,000 PLANTS 
Every Month 


This is one of the few industrial publications 
where the advertising pages enjoy as high 
a readership as the editorial pages. 


Advertisers who keep records of inquiries 
report SURPLUS RECORD pulling power 
any other comparable 


far greater than 


medium. 

If you have surplus new, used or rebuilt 
machinery, or electrical equipment to sell, 
sell it fast through SURPLUS RECORD and 
its pre-conditioned audience of 20,000 plants. 


investigate this market now. a 
Get the complete story— CCA 
write for recent copy. — 


VORPLOWN 
RECORD 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








THE NEW MEN OF POWER 
(By C. Wright Mills, Published 1948, 
by Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York. Price: $3.50.) 

Of 360 prominent labor leaders in the 
U. S. the public generally is familiar 
with the names of hardly more than a 
half dozen (despite rather positive 
opinions prevalent about the labor 
leader). Green, Murray, Lewis, Petrillo, 
Reuther and Thomas, Tobin or Whit- 
ney usually complete the list. 

Few small business men and probably 
few in the management of larger com- 
panies can expand the list much fur- 
ther, except for naming heads of the 
unions in their own plants. Consequent- 
ly, this stimulating and provocative book 
about the leaders of organized labor 
stands to throw considerable light on an 
astonishingly dark subject for most busi- 
ness men. They should find the book 
helpful because: 

1) It offers documented facts about 
labor leaders that should help manage- 
ment to deal with these leaders more 
efficiently, to understand (if not sym- 
pathized with) their attitudes and to pre- 
dict their actions. 

2) The book also challenges manage- 
ment to re-examine its thinking toward 
labor and labor’s place in our society 


as it heads, in Mr. Mills’ opinion, 
towards bust, war and a_ corporate 
state. 


AFL Heads 19% GOP 

The first of five sections in Mr. Mills’ 
book deals largely with the author’s 
findings in a unique and thorough 
study of this country’s labor leaders, who 
they are, where they come from and 
why, how they vote, how much they 
make and what they think of the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward themselves. 

Among the data: 

—Of AFL leaders, 19% are Republi- 
cans, 26% vote for the party offering 
labor the most at the moment and 51% 
are Democrats. Of CIO leaders, 7% 
are Republicans, 19% vote for the best 
offer and 65% are Democrats. 

Only 13% of AFL leaders and 23% 
of CIO leaders want a Labor Party. The 
reasons the majority do not: They 
would lose the patronage they get from 
the major political parties. A Labor 
Party could not expect to win for 10 
years. Labor leaders believe that they 
must produce results (election victories, 
wage increases) now in order to stay in 
office. They therefore have no long- 
range program, but operate on short- 
term expediency. 

Although Mr. Mills offers facts use- 
ful to management, he is sympathetic 
to labor (even though highly critical 
of its leaders) and is frankly hostile to 
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what he terms the “practical conserva- 
tives” who are accused of having no 
program and the “sophisticated con- 
servatives” whose program of “coop- 
eration with labor” Mr. Mills disap. 
proves. 

He devotes a chapter to the racketeers 
in labor and a chapter to the Commn- 
nists, whom he defines as “foreign 
agents of a bureaucratic tyranny” who 
would wreck a union, if possible, rather 
than lose power in it. In his final sec- 
tion, he discusses the general political 
and economic direction this country is 
taking and what labor will do or fail to 
do in the changing situation. 


Business-Labor Cartels 


The author’s analysis of the economic- 
political situation is this: As this coun- 
try’s productive capacity grew, corpora- 
tions appeared. To offset the unbalanced 
power, labor organized. Fighting back, 
corporations created trade associations 
to gain industry-wide economic power. 
Then labor organized on an industry- 
wide basis. Government, under pressure 
to “do something” in the big crises re- 
sulting, is operating more and more 
through bureaus rather than Congress 
and is moving toward a corporate state. 

The solution, says Mr. Mills, is the 
development of a new kind of labor 
leader with a long-range program rather 
than a policy of short-term expediency, 
a leader who will complete labor's job 
of organizing and then found a Labor 
Party with allies among farm labor and 
white collar workers. Unions and the 
party would serve to prevent the “labor- 
business cartel” over the supply of 
workers under the recently developing 
program of “cooperation” and would 
keep the bagaining between manage 
ment and labor in the realm of free et 
terprise. 


Leaders Ill Prepared 

Those of us who find objectionable 
dangers in Mr. Mills’ program may take 
some comfort in his conclusion about 
the future of the program and the le 
bor leaders who would execute it: 

“Never has so much depended upo 
men who are so ill-prepared and % 
little inclined to assume the responsibil: 
ity.”—-MK 


WORDS INTO TYPE = 
(Based on studies by Marjorie E. Shit 
lin, Robert M. Gay and other authorities 
Published 1948, by Appleton-Centuy 
Crofts, New York. Price: $5. 
Business and industrial 
who have been lured by their own ee 
or requested by others to write for pu 
lication (whether the writing be a '* 
book or article in a business pape?) wil 
find “Words into Type” a useful rele 
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ence book. So will editors, proofreaders 
and printers. 

Detailed rules and standards of usage 
are presented on manuscript prepara- 
tion, copy editing and style, proofread- 
ing, illustration, typography (including 
typography for special literary forms 
such as legal, religious and scientific 
writing) and even grammar. 

It is likely that no one among editors 
or others of the press and printing 
worlds will agree with all the rules and 
standards set forth here. This does not 
lessen the value of precisely stating a 
complete set of commonly accepted 
standards in one volume for all those 
who must communicate in print. As the 
wthors observe in their preface: 

“Not all the rules of the old-time 
printer are worth retaining, and print- 
ing rules, like all others are subject to 
change. But, it would be unfortunate 
indeed if the high standards once at- 
tained were lowered. Therefore, it is de- 
sirable to modernize and re-illustrate 
these rules for the guidance of authors 
and editors in preparing copy and for 
the convenience of all printing-office 
workers. For students and professionals 
this manual is a textbook of printing 


practice. 


Copy Chasers 


CONTINUED FROM Pace 90] 


Run a Bluff,” says Moraine 


ucts, continuing: 


Prod- 


That's why we tell you we can't 
iestly begin to accept your business 
“7 ss the parts you need fulfill these 
onditions: (1) The permits 
good die fill and proper density; (2 
order is sufficiently large to 
stify initial tooling 
physic al properties and tolerances re- 
quired are within the range obtain- 
able in normal factory production. 
“See Any Profit Through ‘Fish 
Eyes?” That stopped us. Apparently 
something bad in 
knitting nylon hosiery, and Carrier 
\ir Conditioning will reduce them. 
ddyear is getting up in Good- 
“ h’s class with headlines like “The 
Propeller That Outsmarts the 
eatherman.” 
—The Copy Chasers 


shape 
) 


costs: (3) the 


“fish eyes” are 


H. P. OLSEN 

H. P. Olsen, chairman of the board, 
Vlsen Publishing Co., Milwaukee, died 
feb. 7. Born in Denmark in 1869, Mr. 
Ulsen rived in Minnesota at 21, and 
become widely known as a dairy prod- 
ert and publisher of business 
Papers and technical books. 

The purchase of a printing company 
'y Mr. Olsen led to his operation of 
‘ne of \isconsin’s largest commercial 


Printing plants, as well the graphic arts 
DuUSINess 


icts ey 


Olsen publications include the Na- 
“onal Butter & Cheese -Journal, The Ice 
ream Review, Milk Dealer and Dairy 
Mustries Catalog. 


At the invitation of the U. S. Air 
Force, AVIATION MAINTENANCE 
& OPERATIONS undertook, last Oc- 
tober, the greatest and most complex 
editorial field assignment job in the 
history of American business paper 
publishing — 

—«a complete technical report on 

the Berlin Airlift, based on a 

thorough, on-the-spot inspection. 


ih Go i ibe 
a TA ji , 


A five-man editorial team traveled 
more than 30,000 miles—visited every 
“vittles” base, station, airfield, and 
depot on two continents—interviewed 
military and civilian specialists in pre- 
cision flight, piloting, communications, 
logistics, maintenance, materials hand- 
ling, airfield construction and mainten- 
ance, and the hundreds of other 
specialized activities contributing to 
the Berlin Airlift——the miracle that 
has advanced the science of mass air 
cargo handling at least ten 
years. The Airlift Issue of 


AVIATION MAINTENANCE & 
OPERATIONS is the complete, auth- 
oritative report of aviation’s greatest 
accomplishment. It consists largely of 
vital facts never before published. 


Make Your Space Reservation Now 

Make your company a part of this 
historic issue. Capitalize on the extra- 
ordinary interest in it. Let it help you 
advance your position in the growing 
aviation market. Let it place the merits 
of your products before the entire 
aviation field — fixed base operators, 
airports, airlines, non-scheduled and 
air cargo operators, manufacturers, 
military aviation specifying and buy- 
ing sources (Army, Navy and Air 
Force), the principal civil and military 
aviation units abroad — and top gov- 
ernment officials. Profit by its long life, 
insuring sustained selling power. 


Advertising positions in the great 
Airlift Issue will be allotted in the 
order in which reservations are re- 
ceived. For best position, get your 
instructions in early. 


Avidon 


MAINTENANCE & OPERATIONS 


Guidebook of the 


Aviation Industry 


On-The-Ground 
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Make INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING — 
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“Industrial Marketing is 
First On My Reading List” 


Says W. W. FRENCH, Director, 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


“Recently I came across some clippings saved by me 
since 1924, which shows that I have been a reader 
of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING for 25 years. Why 
do I read it? Because I don’t see how any industrial 
marketer interested in keeping up to date on adver- 
tising and merchandising can get along without it. 
In my opinion it is first on the list. INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING is a publication which has done much 
for the National Industrial Advertisers’ Association, 
and much to advance the interests of industrial ad- 
vertising and sales promotion managers.” 


W. W. FRENCH 


French served a 3-year 
Morse & 


ined the Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 


1918, Mr 


industrial marketing with Fairbanks 


After leaving the Army in 
apprenticesn p in 
Co. In 1921 
Mishawaka 
was active in the NIAA during its formative years 


a Director for two terms, and heading 


he J 
Indiana, and has served that company ever since. He 
Serving as 
up various committees 

among them the committee which produced the memorable Ad 
vertising Department Procedures report published in INDUS 
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“Industrial Marketing is 
A ‘Must’ in My Business 
Reading” 


Says FERGUS MEAD, Vice-President 
THE BUCHEN COMPANY 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is a ‘must’ in my 
business magazine reading —first, because it’s a time- 
saving way of keeping advised on what’s going on in 
the whole field of industrial marketing, advertising, 
research, distribution, and the industrial press itself; 
second, because I have grown to enjoy some of its 
features—even when I disagree with the judgments 
or opinions expressed.” 


FERGUS MEAD 


‘‘and have been associated with th 


first for a few years 


I am 54,”’ says Mr. Mead 
Buchen Company since its organization 
as a client, and since 1926 as a member of the staff. | 
vice-president since 1935. Prior to that time I was ! 
respondent for a newspaper. advertising manager of 
can Appraisal Company. Buck Sergeant in the 82nd 
the First World War, and a graduate (1916) of th 
In World War II 


Leader in the United States Coast Guard Tempor 


f Wisconsin I was Lieutenant 
! am a member of the University Club and a Past ' 
of Sheridan Shore Yacht Club. I am also Chairman « 
of AAAA, and a AAA 


Council member of the 


Boa rd ‘s 
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advertising field, Mr. Tofte served during 1947 as president of 
the Milwaukee Industrial Marketing Association, and is cur- 
rently serving as chairman of the Awards Administrative Com- 
mittee of NIAA. 





“A Thorough Reading of 
I. M. is a ‘Must’” 


Says HARRY G. HOFFMAN, President, 































HOFFMAN & YORK, INC., ADVERTISING 
“| Read Each Issue From 


“As a constant reader for many years, I have found 
that a thorough reading of INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING is a must because it maintains a constant 
flow of ideas and ‘know-how’. A considerable number 
of our clients are in the industrial field, where IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING provides a means of 
keeping abreast with the latest techniques and meth- 
ods in marketing and advertising. Certainly it is the 
only publication that adequately serves this specific 
field.” 


Cover to Cover” 


Says A. R. TOFTE, Manager, Advertising 


and Industrial Press Departments 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING gets preferred read- 
ing in our department. The several copies that come 
in each month are grabbed up from the mail desk 
before they can be distributed. The reasons are pretty 
obvious: As industrial advertising men, we feel that 
here is a magazine ‘grooved’ to our needs. The arti- 
cles are realistic and practical, written by journey 
men industrial ad men. Carrying, as it does, the news 
of our Association (NIAA), the paper does a double 
duty for us. And then of course the features, espe- 
cially the ‘Copy Chasers’, are a must in every indus- 











ANY tral ad man’s month. In my own case, I read each 
issue from cover to cover. Then I mark separate 
) my items for different people in the department to read. 
time- Without a question, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
on in is the most thoroughly read magazine coming into HARRY G. HOFFMAN 
cing our department.” 
tself; After serving as assistant advertising manager first of, Koehring 
Z A. R. TOFTE Company, and then of the tractor division of Allis-Chalmers 
of its Manufacturing Company, Mr. Hoffman was one of the found 
nents ers of Hoffman & York, Inc., Milwaukee agency, in 1933. The 
agency today serves a distinguished list of industrial clients with 
Miter receiving his B.A. degree in advertising from the Univer- widely diversified interests. Mr. Hoffman himself is one of the 
MEAD isconsin in 1925, Mr. Tofte served in the advertising vice-presidents of NIAA and chairman of the membership com 
“partments of, first, Bucyrus-Erie, and, later, Sterling Motor mittee; served as chairman of the Silver Anniversary 1947 Con 
ruck mpany. He then joined Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing ference in Milwaukee; is past president of the Executives Club 
th where he is now entering his eleventh year and his of Milwaukee; and a past president of the Sales Managers Asso 
w , fourth is present position. Widely known in the industrial ciation of Milwaukee. 
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Revitalized NBPI Girds for Mail Fight 





New Armed Forces Cost Regulations in Effect 
Recognize Trade, Technical Advertising Rights 


By STANLEY E. COHEN 


Wasuincton—Contracting officers of 
the Armed Services this month began 
using new contract cost principles that 
clearly recognize advertising in trade 
and technical publications as an admis- 
sible cost item in sup- 
ply and research con- 
tracts. 

Written in consul- 
tation with the Gen- 
eral Accounting Of- 
fice, the new princi- 
ples are expected to avoid the uncer- 
tainty which clouded the status of ad- 
vertising under TD 5,000—the Army’s 
cost guide and under the Navy's 
“Green Book” during the war. 

Detailed instructions to contracting 
officers are now being prepared, but it 
is generally believed that contracting 
officers will be left free to accept 
“reasonable” advertising cost claims. 

To be admissable, the advertising 
must not offer specific products for 
sale, and must appear in a journal 
“valuable for the dissemination of tech- 
nical information within the contrac- 
tor’s industry”. 

Nearly $5 billion of cost-plus re- 
search and supply contracts are be- 
lieved to come under the new regula- 
tions. In addition, the services are of- 
fering to amend existing contracts to 
apply thé new cost principles. 

Copies of the regulation known as 
Section XV of the Procurement Regu- 
lations are available for 10 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Paragraph 15-204(a) lists as an ad- 
missiable cost “advertising in trade and 
technical journals, provided such ad- 
vertising does not offer specific prod- 
ucts for sale, but is placed for the pur- 
pose of offering financial support to 
journals which are valuable for the dis- 
semination of technical information 
within the contractor's industry. Para- 
graph 15-205 (a) lists as inadmissible 
“advertising, except ‘help wanted’ ad- 
vertising and advertising in trade and 
technical journals”. 

Although the new principles became 
effective March 1, it will be some time 
probably two to four months—before 
top fiscal officers provide field person- 
nel with instruction sheets analyzing the 
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application of the advertising 
graphs. 

Fiscal officers now are conferring to 
decide what these instructions will be. 
In the current conversations, some fis- 
cal officers hold that the contracting of- 
ficer should remain free to determine the 
amounts of advertising that are permis- 
sible on a case-by-case basis. 

This point of view argues that some 
contractors may need the services of 
several publications to obtain essential 
production and management know-how, 
while others can do with only one or 
two. 

For the most part. fiscal officers are 
confident that contractors will be 
“reasonable” in their advertising re- 
quests. In any event, the rule has been 
written, on insistence of the Comptroller 
General, that advertising is confined to 
journals in the contractor's industry and 
to non-product copy. 

In the course of discussion, the fiscal 
officers are also considering suggestions 
which would involve far less flexible au- 
thority for the men in the field. 

Under these proposals, numerical lim- 
it would be prescribed on the number 
of periodicals which could be approved, 
and certain types of publications—such 
as news magazines and publications with 
newsstand sale—would be questioned. 


para- 


Carmichael Edits ‘Machine Design’ 

Colin Carmichael has been appointed 
editor of Penton Publishing Co.’s Ma- 
chine Design. He succeeds Laurence £. 
Jermy, who will continue to serve in a 
consulting and contributing capacity. 

Mr. Carmichael, who holds bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in mechanical engi- 
neering, has been with Sun Shipbuilding 
& Drydock Co. and on the engineer- 
ing faculty of North Carolina, Rutgers 
and Cornell universities. 


‘Financial World’ Names 2 Ad Men 
Weston Smith has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president in charge of adver- 
tising and public relations, and Thomas 
F. Maguire has been named advertising 
manager of Financial W orld. 

Mr. Smith formerly was vice-presi- 
dent in charge of public relations. Mr. 
Maguire was advertising manager of 
The Magazine of Wall Street. 
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| Controlled Papers Blast 
2nd Class Mail Privilege 


By JOHN CRICHTON 


New York—Controlled circulation 
business papers have opened fire on 
what they term “a 333% disparity” be- 
tween the postage rates they pay and 
those enjoyed by paid papers. 

Directors of the CCA papers’ revi- 
talized association, National Business 
Papers, Inc., met Feb. 21 to preview a 
presentation which it is exhibiting to 
congressmen and government officials 
concerned with postal rates. 

Their meeting followed by one week 
an NIAA board of directors meeting 
that endorsed single audits of paid and 
free circulations of individual papers 
and proposed ultimate merger of ABC 
and CCA audits of business papers. 
(Page 114 of this issue.) 

The directors also announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert E. Harper, Wash- 
ington trade association official, public 
relations man and registered lobbyist. 
as executive director to succeed Otis 
P. Swift. 

The NBPI presentation asks . . . an 
adjustment of postal rates on business 
papers, charging that “Serious Injustice” 
now exists toward controlled circula- 
tion business papers. 

The presentation disclaims “criticism 
of either postal authorities or any form 
of circulation,” but shows that advertis- 
ing, which in a paid circulation busi- 
ness paper costs 3c per pound for mail- 
ing, costs 10c¢ per pound for controlled 
publications. This 333 percent disparity 
is more pronounced on editorial copy 
where paid papers pay 1.5c per pound, 
while controlled papers must pay 10¢, 
or more than six times as much. 

The controlled circulation papers a 
gue that more than 250 business p® 
pers are in the audited group alone, 
that they employ more than 2,000 edi- 
tors, and that their annual investmen! 
in vital editorial information exceeds 
$12,500,000. | 

They insist that controlled and pa 
circulation business publications 4 
identical in function, that they have 
been accepted as such by readers, ad: 
vertisers and agencies, that the armed 
forces recognize their contribution “4¢ 
from a cost standpoint in contracts 
no distinction between paid and co 
trolled papers are made, that only the 
Post Office has failed to recognize 
parity of service, and that parity of 
postal rates will increase further ™ 
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service rendered by business papers. 
NBPI is the outgrowth of National 
Business Paper Assoc., and was incor- 


4 See 
yorated i New York last onth. It il P rt it 
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publications, a sizable increase of mem- 
bership since NBPA days. . p - 

NBPI is proposing a minimum edi- 
torial content of 25 per cent in its ef- 
fort to convince Congress and postal 
authorities of the justice of its claim, 
and it points out that now—with a fairly 
heavy magazine—controlled business pa- 
pers may actually have to pay higher 
postage rates than do catalogs, which 
are all advertising. Harvey S. Conover, 
president of Conover-Mast and member 
of the executive committee of NBPI, 
showed two sets of competing business 
papers, much alike in function and edi- 
torial content. The annual bill for the 
controlled paper in one case was $21,- 
000 more than its paid competitor in 
one case, $59,000 in the other. Mr. Con- 
over declared that the postal situation 
is currently the primary objective of the 
group, but that it will not continue to 
dominate attention. 

NBPI intends to raise the standards 
of member publications, to run cost 
studies to assist controlled publishers, 
to iron out difficulties, and to sell the 


eek idea of controlled circulation to govern- 
ling ment, advertising clubs and _ other 
and groups. 
i He also displayed a chart showing the 
\ Be total circulation of business papers in 
ers the two associations in the field. As- 
sociated Business Papers members dis- 
ap tribute 2,042,214 copies annually. NB- 
a PI members distribute 2,245,709 copies. 
ibhie 
yist. . 
Otis Ist Business Paper Study I :, 
To Be Published in M Lh f you pick Beaverite to handle your entire cover requirements, 
an 0 be Fublisned in Mare as many large companies are now doing, you can be sure of a strong family 
ness _ New York The first report from a resemblance in all your covers — even though several different styles of 
rice” full . ale = the Continuing Study bindings and cover stocks are involved. Color and grain of stocks can be 
ula of Business Paper Readership will be matched, and similar decoration can often be done at a single die cost. 
published late in March. ’ 
cism The Advertising Research Founda- Complete service includes supplying acetate tabbed index dividers. Many 


forn tion's administrative committee — in types of bindings. Prices and deliveries a little better than you'd expect 


charge of the study has formally ap- ‘ : 
proved the report, based on the ARF for covers of this quality. 


survey of the Oct. 15, 1948 issue of 


wed [Automotive Industries, published by BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


tis 
busi- 


arity Chilton Co., Philadelphia. S anlsk tidw Soen 
py The continuing study will provide a 33. DEWITT STREET BEAVE ALLS, 
Catalog Coverd, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BESTEX Artificial 


und, broad range of information about the 
10 audience of a publication as well as 
readership data, according to J. F. Ap- 


sey Jr.. committee chairman, and ad- sé ” 
vertising manager of Black & Decker SNIPS 
Mfe. ¢ A Journal of Constructive Help 1) Oe 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleaf, Plastic and Wire Bindings 
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CHILE 
EARMARKS 


7,000,000 
U. S. DOLLARS 
For Textile Mill 
Equipment in 1949 


Don’t drool! 
all sold last year. 
cut a slice of that luscious melon 


The equipment was 
It's too late to 


now. However, another year is 
coming ... and after that, another. 
To make a bid for next year’s dol- 
lar allocation you must tell your 
story without delay. Chilean manu- 
facturers are already laying plans 


for 1950's requirements, 


It's the same throughout Latin 
America, wherever dollar controls 
are in force. Each country is allo- 
cating more dollars for textile ma- 
chinery and textile mill supplies 
than was spent by that country in 
1939. While there’s a dollar short- 
age in terms of demand, there are 
more actual dollars available for 
essential items than were spent in 
any post-war year. There are also 
more people bidding for the busi- 
ness. To tell your story quickly, 
understandably, courteously, it’s 
best to use the language of the 
market. You use it when you tell 


your story in 


Pennies 


If you haven't seen a recent issue, 
write for a sample copy. 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
570 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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vertising item published. 

Alderson & Sessions, Philadelphia, 
conducted the survey under ARF su- 
pervision. This organization designed 
the sample, trained and checked super- 
visors and interviewers and tabulated 
the results. 

The ARF administrative committee 
includes representatives of the ANA 
and the 4-A’s, sponsors of the founda- 
tion; ABP, which requested the project 
and has financed the bulk of the cost 
of pilot studies and the Automotive 
Industries survey, and NIAA. Copies of 
the study may be purchased through 
NIAA headquarters, 1776 Broadway, 
New York 19. Price: $2. 


Better Employe Relations 
Up to Management: AMA 


Cuicaco— While legislators were 
meeting in Washington to weigh the 
rights of labor and management, dele- 
gates to the personnel conference of the 
(American Management Association were 
meeting in Chicago to consider how 
much management is going to tilt the 
scales, if at all. 

The confab, biggest of AMA yearly 
sessions, drew a large crowd; the gen- 
eral sentiment was that the program 
was well rounded, with meat enough for 
all. It was held at the Palmer House, 
Feb. 14-16. 

Two company presidents—James D. 
Wise of Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
and James J. Nance of Hotpoint—em- 
phasized that the building of smoother 
relationships between employer and em- 
ploye must originate with top manage- 
ment, that good programs are developed 
and fostered right down the line, that 
any management program must be im- 
plemented by clear-cut action. Each de- 
scribed in some detail the programs in 
effect within their own companies. 

Two busy panel sessions smoked out 
many of the answers delegates wanted: 
\ four-man panel on labor legislation 
pulled some direct questioning, while 
the final morning panel, labeled “Main- 
streams of Labors Economic De- 
mands,” brought out a record crowd 
and drew an amiable but sharp cross- 
fire among company and union panel 
members. 

Under the general chairmanship of 
John A. Stephens, vice-president, U. S. 
Steel Corp., who heads AMA’s person- 
nel section, the sessions outlined the 
influence of world trends upon Ameri- 
can management statesmanship (de- 
veloped by Dr. Stefan Osusky, visiting 
professor of European culture and 
civilization at Colgate University) and 
the competition for leadership in a wel- 
fare economy (developed by Thomas G. 
Spates, vice-president of General Foods 
Corp.) Employe pensions and medical 
care were examined in one conference, 
and employe merit rating and supervi- 
sory development were discussed in a 
concurrent session. 

The “Personnel Workshop” once 
again offered many hunderd exhibits of 
company communications, ranging from 
employe magazines to manuals and 
slide films. 
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Ramset Fastening yell 


Stemco Uses Page ‘Post’ 
Ad to Get Distributors 


CLEVELAND—Stemco Corp. ran an 
unusual full-page ad in the Feb. 26 is- 
sue of The Saturday Evening Post to 
announce formation of its own national 
distribution organization for the Ramset 
fastening system and to solicit local dis- 
tributors. 

The ad brought immediate response 
from Alaska to Mexico, the company 
said. The company has been distrib- 
uting through an independent sales or- 
ganization for two years. 

Ramset is a new name, put to use 
after improvement of Stemco’s fastening 
system, formerly named Tempotool. The 
system is used to set studs in steel and 
concrete, and includes studs, powder 
charged cartridges and a special tool 
for driving the studs. 

Stemco will use space in some 3U 
building and industrial publications. 
Newspaper mat service will be furnished 
to distributors. 

Advertising is being handled by Ful- 
ler & Smith & Ross, Cleveland. 

The distribution organization is al- 
ready partly built, Stemco said. In 
Canada, Stemco will sell a fastening sy* 
tem through Globe Machine Tools, Ba- 
tawa, Ont. 


Conover-Mast Appoints 
Young, Maass 

Two additions to the selling staf! o! 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory are 
Webster A. Young, formerly of Sher 
burne-Warren Corp., who has _ beet 
named New York state advertising 
representative, and William G. Maas 
formerly of Moreland, Amick & Black, 
Los Angeles public relations counsel, 
appointed advertising representative for 
Connecticut. 


U. S. Steel Supply Names Sheasby 


Eugene G. Sheasby has been 4 


pointed general staff manager. genera 
sales division, United States el Sup 
ply Co., warehousing subsidiar of U.S 
Steel Corp. He has been manager 0! the 
market development division !0F the 


past year. 
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for Editorial 


Achievement 


THE 11TH ANNUAL 
BUSINESS PAPER EDITORIAL AWARDS 







Select Your Best Editorial Material .. . 


Enter it in These Five Classifications 


@ You can make as many entries as you wish 


@ Your entry will be judged in competition with 
other publications in your own field 


CLASSIFICATION: 


1. For the best series of related articles on one theme. The 
articles must appear in two or more issues. 


2. For the best single article or editorial serving the pub- 
lication’s field. The editors will consider either technical or 
general articles, editorials, news, and presentation of techni- 
cal or product information. 


3. For the best single issue, special issue or annual issue de- 
voted principally to a single subject or a central theme. In- 
dependent directories are not eligible. 


4. For the best graphic presentation appropriate to the pub- 
lication’s function. Individual features or complete issues 
will be judged on design, format, typography, or treatment 
of illustrative drawings or photographs. 


5. For the best original publication, market, or technical 
research published in a regular issue. Research must be 
initiated by and financed by the publication. 


The judges may make special awards for any outstanding 
contributions to the advancement of business paper editorial 
Service not covered by the above classifications. 


Sponsored by 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


The magazine of SELLING and ADVERTISING 
to BUSINESS and INDUSTRY 
100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Presentation of the 11th annual business 
paper editorial awards will be a feature of 
the NIAA Conference, June 12-14 at Buf- 
falo. Awards will be made in three fields: 


GROUP A. Industrial 


GROUP B. Merchandising, Trade and 
Export 


GROUP C. Class, Institutional, and 
Professional. 


Non-industrial papers may elect to re- 
ceive their awards at their own trade con- 
ventions or other meetings. 


Three groups of judges, carefully selected 
for their knowledge of the fields served 
by each group of business papers, will 
make at least 15 First Awards and 15 
Honorable Mention Awards. (Last year 
38 editors received 44 awards in all.) 


AWARDS COVER 18 MONTHS 


This year’s Annual Editorial Awards will 
cover an 18-month period. Editors and 
publishers may enter their best work from 
issues dated August, 1947 through De- 
cember, 1948. The competition is open to 
editors of all business papers (not house 
organs or company publications) pub- 
lished in the United States or Canada. All 
entries must be postmarked not later than 
Saturday, April 16. The judges will meet 
Tuesday, May 3, in Chicago. Winners of 
first awards or certificates will be honored 
at the NIAA Conference, June 12-14 at 
Buffalo. Full descriptions of winning en- 
tries will be published in Industrial 
Marketing’s July NIAA Conference Re- 
port Issue. 


PUBLISHERS ... 


Last year 215 business papers made 665 
individual entries in the 10th Annual 
Business Paper Editorial Awards, spon- 
sored by Industrial Marketing. The 44 
awards to 38 editors helped dramatize 
the importance of editorial service to both 
advertisers and agencies. This year the 
annual awards will be made at the NIAA 
Conference in Baltimore. Merchandising 
and Class papers may, at their option, re- 
ceive their awards at their own trade con- 
ventions. Here is your opportunity to fo- 
cus attention on your greatest competitive 
asset, your editorial service. Study your 
issues for the past 18 months, Select those 
issues, series and features that will best 
promote your editorial function. Then en- 
ter them in the annual editorial compe- 
tition. Order your entry blanks for each 
feature now. Write Bob Aitchison, editor, 
Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 
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Advertising Volume 
AG I SIN SE Le eS ee 


Volume 3.2%, (in Pages) under 1948 


Industrial 
Trade 
Class 
Export 


Grand Total 


Year to Date 
Volume 5.4°/, (in Pages) under 1948 


Industrial 
rrade 
Class 


Export 
Grand Total 


Unless 
lies 


Industrial Group 


Aero Digest 
American Builder 
American Cit 


{ y 
American Dyestuff Reporter 


American 
American 
Analytical 
Architectural 
Automotive 
(semi-mo.) 
Aviation Maintenance 
Aviation Week 


Machinist (bi-w.) 
Printer 
Chemistry 
Record 
Industries 


Bakers’ Helper (bi-w.) 


Bedding 

fetter Roads 
Brewers’ Digest 
Brick & Clay Record 
Bus Transportation 


Butane News 


6%) 


Propane (4% 


Canner (w 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical & Engineering 
iews (Ww 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Industries 
Chemical Processing 
Civil Engineering 
Coal Age 
Commercial ¢ 
Construction 
Construction 
Constructor 
Contractors & Engineers 
Monthly (9% x14) 


ar Journai 
Digest (bi-w.) 
Methods 


Dairy Record 
Design News 


Diesel Progress (9x12) 
Distribution Age 

Drug & Cosmetic Industry 
Electric Light & Power 


Electrical Engineering 
Electrical Construction & 
Maintenance 


Electrical South 
Electrical West 
Electrical World (w.) 


Flectronics 
Engineering 
Journal 
Engineering News-Record(w 

Excavating Engineer 


& Mining 


Factory Management & 
Maintenance 
Fire Engineering 


Fleet Owner 
Food Industri Ss 
Food Packer 


Food Processing Preview 
Foundry 


(a8 
Gas Age (bi-w 
Heating, Piping & Air 
Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 


112 


and 


Preview 


otherwise 
have 


noted, 


standard 


uw 


85 
86 
50 
60 
*13 
89 
*56 
133 
69 
89 


all 


1949 1948 
16,453 16,712 
0,833 6,327 
2 203 2,311 
1,141 1,078 
25.610 26,4128 
1949 1948 
$2,072 33,253 
12,284 13,298 
1307 1,480 
2,198 2 880 
51,161 93.911 
publications are month 
x 10 inch type page 


Industrial Group 


Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering 
Chemistry 

Industrial Finishing (44%4x 

Industry & Power 

Inland Printer 

Iron Age (w.) 


Machine 
Machine & 
(4% x6%) 
Machinery 
Manufacturers Record 
Marine "Engineering & 


Design 


Fool Bluse 


Page 

Gain 
1,181 
1,014 
173 
382 


2,750 


6%) 81 


Book 


Shipping Review 105 
Mass Transportation +1 
Materials & Methods 111 
Mechanical Engineering 96 
Mechanization *107 
Metal Finishing 63 
Metal Progress 110 
Milk Dealer 96 
Milk Plant Monthly 16 
Mill & Factory *203 
Mining Engineering 27 
Modern Machine Shop (44x 

614) 265 
Modern Packaging *130 
Modern Plastics *122 
Modern Railroads 69 
National Butter & Cheese 

Journal 3% 
National Petroleum News(w.) 110 
National Provisioner (w.) $137 
National Safety News 53 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) *1§°459 
Organic Finishing 11 
Operating Engineer *52 
Packaging Parade (9% x12) 19 
Paper Industry & Paper 

World : 72 
Paper Mill News (w.) *18°165 
Paper Trade Journal (w.)..*8*212 
Petroieum Engineer 170 
Petroleum Processing 65 
Petroleum Refiner *160 
Pit & Quarry *100 
Plant Engineering 33 
Plating 51 
Power *219 
Power Generation 78 
Practical Builder 91 
Printing Magazine 57 
Product Engineering *25 
Production Engineering & 

Management 78 
Products Finishing (4144x6'%) &3 
Progressive Architecture 81 
Purchasing gbuees *257 
Quick Frozen Foods & the 

Locker Plant 50 
Railway Age (w.) 201 
Railway Engineering & Main- 

tenance : ' , 49 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 118 
Railway Purchasés & Stores 80 


Gain 


SP SIP. 
. 
— 


192 
62 


112 
80 
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Industrial Group 


Railway Signaling 35 
Roads & Streets *82 
Rock Products *110 
Sewage Works Engineering 24 
ee : a 149 
Southern Lumber Journal . *80 
Southern Power & Industry 93 
Steel (w.) 7 : 41*397 
Supervision .... 8 
Telephone Engineer 54 
Telephony (w.) 116 
Textile Industries §185 
Textile World 239 
Timberman *99 
Tool & Die Journal (5x74) 91 
Tool Engineer 79 
Traffic World (w.) 199 
Water & Sewage Works 58 
Water Works Engineering 57 
Welding Engineer sn 57 
West Coast Lumberman 136 
Western Canner and Packer *49 
Western Construction News. . *85 
Western Industry *44 
Wood Worker *79 
Woodworking Digest . 

"183 


(4% x64) 
World Oil . §*33 


World Petroleum 50 
16,433 
Pa 

Trade Group 1949 
Air Conditioning & Refrigera 

tion News (w.) (11%x16) 59 
American Artisan 91 
American Druggist 126 
American Lumberman & 

Building Products Mer 

chandiser (bi-w.) *148 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-mo.) 182 
Building Supply News 115 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition 

Combinations 25 
Druggist Editions 81 
General Merchandise 

Variety Store Editions 156 

Grocery Editions 98 
Department Store Economist 82 
Domestic Engineering 153 
Electrical Dealer 58 
Electrical Merchandising 

(9x12) 39 
Electrical Wholesaling *92 
Farm Equipment Retailing 139 
Farm Implement News 

(bi-w.) *201 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 68 
Geyer’s Topics 90 
Glass Digest 26 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 1332 
Hatchery & Feed 38 
Hosiery & Underwear 

Review 11¢ 
Hosiery Industry Weekly 10¢ 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 189 
Implement Record 71 
Industrial Distribution 193 
Interiors 101 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 199 
Leather & Shoes (w.) *85 
Lingerie Merchandising 75 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 10 
Motor 151 
Motor Age 108 
Motor Service 140 
NJ (National Jeweler) 

(5% x 7%) : 189 
National Bottlers’ Gazette 9 
National Furniture Review RI 
Office Appliances . L 
Photographic Trade News f 
Plumbing & Heating 
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Plumbing & Heating 

Journal ...... 
Plumbing & Heating 

Wholesaler 


Poultry Supply Dealer 
Progressive Grocer I 
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Problems 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 26] 


department keyed the space and list- 
ings to the advertising department. 
Orders, invoices and important letters 
began coming to the advertising de- 
partment to such an extent that the 
company requested that the practice 
be discontinued. The key was then 
dropped, but the company was sold on 
this important connecting link. 


Cutting Costs? Get Bids 


My advertising costs continue to 
spiral. I have read a great deal 
about repeating ads, cutting down 
on color and bleed and eliminating 
combination halftones, but still my 
costs seem to mount. 

Do you have any other sugges- 
tions that might be helpful ?—Ap- 
VERTISING MANAGER 
Our best suggestion would be that 

you seek additional sources—begin 
getting bids on everything over a cer- 
tain amount. We believe you will be 
surprised to see that business is getting 
competitive again. Some suppliers may 
not like it, but after all, competition is 
the life of trade and while we do not 
like the so-called “price cutter” in our 
own business, the law of supply and 
demand—the opportunity to get and 
give better service at lower prices 
is a part of the good, old American 
system of free enterprise. Why not 
take advantage of it? 


4 Method of Filing Ads 


We have just completed a fruit- 
less search for some advertisements 
that were run in 1937. The president 
was asking to see them, but no one 
can find them. We thought we had 
a fair system of filing our advertise- 
ments, catalogs, direct mail and 
letters, but now I am beginning to 
wonder. 

How do other advertising depart- 
ments keep this material through 
the years so that it can be referred 
to quickly at any time?—Apver- 
TISING MANAGER 
One very good method is to main- 

tain a series of large, heavy, stiff- 
covered post binders. These books are 
so large and institutional that they 
just never get filed or thrown away, 
so usually can be maintained in fairly 
ood shape through the years. 

Use a separate book for advertise- 
ments classified by publication or 
product, a separate book for your 
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OVER 3,000 COPIES—or tne i949- 
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50 edition of PAPER AND PULP MILL 


CATALOGUE and Engineering Handbook will 
be distributed to include every operating paper 
and pulp mill in the U. S. and Canada. The life 


of 
September 
product information 
able, 
identified key men. Included in each edition 


is from 1949 to 
Your catalogue. data and 
bound, permanent, avail- 
is put in the hands of 


edition August 


1950. 
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ready for use, 
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A BUYERS SERVICE 








INDEX OF MACHINERY, 
CHEMICALS, EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 





a Manufacturer’s Catalogue Section and an 
Engineering Handbook. From cover to cover, 
this valued volume is packed with important 
information compiled, collated and edited b 
Experts on the Staff of THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
AND PAPER WORLD. It is the only reference 
volume of its kind published for the industry. 


INCLUDE YOUR OWN CATALOGUE (ANY NUM.- 


BER OF PAGES) IN 


THIS MASTER CATALOGUE 


Keep pertinent information about your products 


bef« 
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and PAP 


STANTLY. 


prestige 
make 
information. 

Your Publication Advertising gets added stimu- 
lus when your catalogue data is always handy 
in the year ’round reference book 


specify, CON 
leaders serving 
preserve your 
representative 

advance 


buy and 
with the 
Build and 
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count by supplying 


men who 
Be there 
industry. 
Back up 
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great 


their 


Decide NOW 


on the number of pages you'll require to cata- 


logue your data adequately . 


.. WE’LL RESERVE 


YOUR SPACE. 


FRITZ 


PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


99 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGOS, ILL. 


SURVEYS —— 


88 major oll areas in 


OIL FIELD 


Interview organization in 
26 states which produce and refine oil. Write for 
pamphlet on how we can give you statistically 
valuable advertising and sales data on products 
sold to ofl industry, AT LOW COST. 


LESLIE BROOKS & ASSOCIATES 


Oil Field Research Specialists 





INDUSTRIAL § 
AD MANAGER oueeeny 

. available for the right job. 

For the margin of difference that dis- 
tinguishes your advertising, investi- 





408 McBirney Bidg. Tulsa, Okla. 





direct mail, a separate one for let- 
ers. Then paste the various pieces on 
‘trong. ledger stock and you have a 
fairly rood chance of properly pre- 
serving them for a long time. 

f you care to, you can also add in- 
format on as to source, number of 
opies and cost, for reference. 
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gate: winner of top two industrial 
advertising awards; producer of meas- 
urable results for one of top ten U.S. 
mfrs., managing $!/2 million budget, 
all phases of industrial and con- 
sumer promotion. You'll recognize 
the products and the campaigns in- 
stantly .. . 31. . . $7,000 minimum. 
Write: Box 422, INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING, 190 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


11, Wlinois. 
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National Headquarters, 1776 Broadway, 
William A. Marsteller, president 
Blaine G. Wiley. executive 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS, ASSOCIATION 


NIAA News 


New York 19, N. Y 


2 secretary 





THREE ADMINISTRATIONS of NIAA discuss progress of the largest associa- 
tion of advertising men at a recent executive board meeting in New York. They are 
(1. to r.) Bernard Dolan, Peter A. Frasse & Co., New York, vice-president and nom- 
inee for president of NIAA; A. O. Witt, Schramm, Inc., Chester, Pa., former board 
chairman, and W. A. Marsteller, Rockwell Mfg. Co., president and former chairman. 


D. F. Austin Will Keynote 
Annual NIAA Conference 


BurraLto, N. Y.—David F. 
vice-president and sales manager, United 
States Steel Corp., will be the keynote 


speaker at the 27th annual conference 


of NIAA to be held here June 12-15. 

Mr. Austin’s.subject will be “Back 
the Attack with Leadership.” Final 
plans for the conference were formu 
lated at a meeting of the 
ference committee last month. 

Sunday, June 12, will be devoted to 
registration and a directors’ meeting 
Fred Stubinger, general conference 
chairman, will welcome delegates and 
Mayor Dowd ol Buffalo will present 
awards, Advance registrations indicate 
the largest attendance in the associa 
tion’s history. 

The tentative program includes ad- 
dresses and panel discussions on the 
planning and budgeting of industrial 
advertising, periodical advertising. sales 
promotion, direct mail, catalogs, pub- 
licity, export, trade shows and awards. 
Panel competition this year will include 
a special classification on export ad- 
vertising. 

Special trips have been arranged to 
Niagara Falls and the Canadian Shore. 


general con 
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Austin, 


Arrangements are being made for en- 
tertainment of women visitors, including 
use of the handsome Grover Cleveland 
Lounge on the Statler Hotel’s mezzanine. 

Program chairmen are Blaine Wiley, 
NIAA executive secretary, and Fred B. 
Stubinger, Buffalo Forge Co., New York, 
general chairmen; Kenneth G. Nib- 
lack, Melvin F. Hall Advertising 
Agency, Buffalo, program chairman; 
Herbert S. Spencer, Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, New York, publicity; Nor- 
man F. Hadley, Hadley Displays, Buf- 
falo, panels; John V. Cockin, American 
Optical Co., Buffalo, attendance promo- 
tion: Merle Wilcox. R. Neal Co., 
Buffalo, hotel arrangements; Sam Cro- 
well, Buffalo, entertainment; Gordon 
Campbell, Buffalo publishers represen- 
tative, speakers; Beulah C. Hartman, 
president, Buffalo League of Advertis- 
ing Women, women’s activities. 


Elect ‘Space Salesman of the Year’ 
The “Space Salesman of the Year” 
and the “Space Buyer of the Year” 
will be named by NIAA’s New York 
chapter at a meeting March 14. 
Jack Spurr, director of research, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., will discuss 
evaluation of advertising results at the 
chapter’s following meeting April 11. 


Bernard Dolan Nominated 


For NIAA Presidency 


New YorK 


versy head first. 


The directors, at their Feb. 14 meet- 


ing, approved a resolution favoring “the 
principle of a single audit of paid and 
unpaid portions of circulations.” 

The resolution adopted by the NIAA 
board was submitted by a committee on 
audit forms, headed by Harold A. Wilt, 
business paper space buyer of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York. 

The board further endorsed the com- 
mittee’s detailed proposals: 


1) That ABC and CCA audit the 
paid and unpaid circulations of their 
member circulations. 

2) That CCA restrict its membership 
to publications having 50° or more 
controlled circulation. 

3) That the interests of business pa- 
per advertisers would be advanced, 
economies effected, and uniformity of 
audits attained if the business paper 
divisions of ABC and CCA were 
merged into one organization to be 
concerned solely with the auditing of 
business publications. 

4) That consolidation of ABC busi- 
ness paper audits and CCA audits is 
the ultimate solution. 


At present the Controlled Circula- 
tion Audit will audit the total paid and 
unpaid circulation of any business pub- 
lication having some unpaid circulation. 

ABC will audit paid circulation only, 
but has in the past year considered the 
possibility of including unpaid circula- 
tion. 

At the same meeting the NIAA board 
approved the slate of officers to be pre 
sented by the nominating committee at 
the Buffalo convention June 12-14. The 
nominees are: 

President, Bernard M. Dolan, man- 
ager of marketing, Peter A. Frasse & 
Co., New York. 

Vice-presidents: J. F. Apsey Jr., ad 
vertising manager, Black & De cker Mfg. 
Co., Towson, Md.; W. A. Bates, udver- 
tising manager, The Steel Co. of Cam 
ada, Montreal; W. D. Crelley. mam 
ager of marketing, Telechron, Inc., Ash 
land, Mass.; Edward Hurlburt. adver 
tising manager, The Ritter Co., Roche* 
ter, N. Y.; Dar Johnson, Hyster - 
Portland, Ore.; W. B. Montague, dis- 
trict sales promotion manager, Westin 
house Electric Co., Pittsburgh: A. R 
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NIAA has entered the 
ABC-CCA business paper audit contro- 
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PUT THIS LONG ESTABLISHED REFERENCE 
TO WORK FOR YOU THIS FALL 


The ASME CATALOG is the only market source 
book that covers the ASME membership. Its 
comprehensive Directory makes for constant 
use since certain contact with 4600 equipment 
sources is provided. This surety of contact cre- 
ates confidence in this ASME annual book and 
guarantees exposure to advertisers to a de- 
gree no other Catalog can. 


GIVES YOU... 


UNDUPLICATED EXPOSURE 
OF YOUR PRODUCTS TO 15,000 
ENGINEER-EXECUTIVES IN INDUSTRY, 
KEYMEN OF RECOGNIZED BUYING 
POWER 





Collective Catalog Works...in ALL of Industry 


All of industry is served by the ASME CATALOG AND DIRECTORY. 


Mechanical plant equipment... and the parts and materials that go 
into the equipment... are the responsibility of mechanical engineers 
in ALL the industries. 


That is the broad and far-reaching basis on which the ASME CATA- 
LOG AND DIRECTORY works. 


One Catalog at One Cost... the Catalog that WORKS in all of 
industry for all of industry, for both buyers and sellers of all kinds of 
plant equipment and related parts and materials. 


The 1950 (39th Annual) Edition is now being compiled. It will go 
to work, among the engineers throughout the industries, early in 
October. 








You can vitalize your sales objectives with the great purchasing 
power and influence of ASME by placing your product data in the 
next ASME CATALOG. 


For space reservation—address 





IHE AMERICAN SOCIETY °/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New York 18, N.Y 
Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


GIVES 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 
AT MINIMUM 
COST 





MORE THAN 


50,000 


CIRCULATION 


The largest circulation in the electrical 
field. With the lowest page rate per 
thousand of circulation. A business 
publication of, by and for electrical 


engineers in every branch of industry. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 


A-1-E-E 


FIRST IN ITS FIELD 
WITH 65 YEARS OF 
TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


Ts# IN CIRCULATION—To Electrical 
Engineers and Key Executives, more 
than 50,000 


Ts# IN COVERAGE—Electrical Engi- 
neering reaches every branch of 
industry 


1 st IN EDITORIAL CONTENT—Author- 
itative and complete details of 
important discoveries, develop- 
ments, and the latest in engineer- 

ing practice 


Ist IN READER INTEREST—ELECTRI- 

CAL ENGINEERING is directed 
to and holds the close attention 
of the progressive electrical engi- 
neers throughout industry 


Ist IN ECONOMY—ELECTRICAL EN. 
GINEERING, $300 page rate (/2- 
time Black & White rate) saves you 
advertising dollars by direct pre- 
sentation to the men who specify 
what to buy ond where to buy it. 


Advertisers and Agencies are 
invited to write or wire for 
complete information of rates, 
market scope, efc. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


SUITE 7 LOWER LEVEL 
500 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK, 18, N. Y. 











Tofte, advertising manager, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; Milford R. 
Waddell, Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Messrs. Bates and Hurlburt are nom- 
inated for re-election. Mr. Crelley is cur- 
rently secretary-treasurer, a post to be 
filled under the proposed slate by Adin 
L. Davis, advertising manager, Wor- 
thington Pump & Machinery Corp., Har- 
rison, N. J 

The slate was selected on the basis 
of a ballot among present national of- 
ficers, 58 directors, and local chapter 
presidents. 

Wm. A. Marsteller, who retires as 
president at the end of the association’s 
fiscal year, Sept. 1, announced that a 
new constitution will be proposed for 
ratification at the June conference. 


Hurdle ‘Engineering Mind’ 
Via Science, Ad Men Urged 


Montreat—Canadian business pa- 
pers and their advertisers must find bet- 
ter and more uniform ways of measur- 
ing readership if they are to hurdle one 
of industrial advertising’s major ob- 
stacles—the “engineering mind.” 

That warning was posted by Robert 
M. Campbell, vice-president, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Ltd., before members of 
the Montreal Technical Advertisers As- 
sociation at their monthly meeting. 

“One of the difficulties continually 
encountered by business papers and 
agencies is what I term the engineering 
mind,” he said. “Engineers are, as far 
as their capabilities admit, exact scien- 
tists. In this category I lump all trade 
technicians.” 

“Their training is technical rather 
than psychological. They tend to become 
engrossed in gadgets and to forget that 
readers—including themselves—are 
people. They raise hell with copy plat- 
forms. 

“Too often we capitulate to them 
when we should hold out. And the only 
way I know to fight them off when they 
get to copy-ruining is to interview some 
of the prospects to whom we are adver- 


tising. When fou throw some well-con- 
ceived and conducted research findings 
at a technician, he abdicates. He recog- 
nizes a scientific approach when he sees 
one. 

“So let us do a little more research on 
our own. Research costs us less than it 
gives us.” 

As one means of filling the bill, Mr. 
Campbell suggested that Canadian ad- 
vertisers, agencies and business papers 
establish a committee to study ways of 
uniform measurements of readership of 
Canadian business papers. The sugges- 
tion was that the committee include one 
representative of the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers, one from the 
Canadian Advertising Agency Associa- 
tion and one from the business press. 

Mr. Campbell also recommended that 
publications keep a closer check on the 
successes and failures of others. Warn- 
ing that readership and selling effec- 
tiveness are not synonymous, he asserted 
that it is of little value to get subscribers’ 
to rate ads as “excellent,” “good” or 
“poor.” 

“I don’t care how a prospect rates ad- 
vertisements I only care whether the 
end result is effective.” 


California Ad Men Hear !0 


Commandments of Selling 

San Jose, Catir.—‘Sell it—or else: 
The Choice Facing Today’s 49ers” was 
the theme of the Santa Clara county 
marketing clinic held here Feb. 10. It 
was the third in a series of such clinics 
initiated by the Northern California In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 

Headlining the program was an ad- 
dress by George C. Tenney, editor and 
publisher of Electrical West, who urged 
an awakening on the part of marketing 
men to the fact that the west has reached 
industrial maturity. 

George C. McNutt, partner in the 
George C. McNutt Advertising Agency 
Oakland, Calif., and vice-president ot! 
NIAA, outlined a practical plan for or- 
ganizing sales ammunition. 

“Organize your sales story by collect- 


AT NIAA BOARD MEETING: (From left, seated) B. G. Wiley, executive secre- 
tary; W. A. Marsteller, president; and W. D. Crelley, secretary-treasurer. (Stand- 
ing) W. A. Bates, Steel Co. of Canada; Edward Hurlburt, Ritter Co.; Bernard 
Dolan, Peter A. Frasse Co.; Gene Robers, Weatherhead Co.; A. O. Witt, Schramm. 
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and here’s why... 


You, too, should join the greatest 

single source in existence today for practical 
industrial advertising and marketing 

knowledge and experience. Now . . . write for the 


details. No obligation, of course. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


1776 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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says 

FRED 
EMERSON 
of 
SPARTAN 
SAW 
WORKS, 
INC, 


“...l have been 
constantly impressed 
by the many serv- 
ices rendered by our 


national organization.“ 











© CHEMICAL EDUCATION © 
© offers adual market.. @ 


For today... 


The $400 million laboratory 
equipment, supply and 
chemical market 






For tomorrow... 


The opportunity to influence 
the chemists, chemical engi- 
neers and chemical execu- 
tives of the future while they 
are in training 


For profits today ... and 
tomorrow, too, tell your 
story in 


Journal of 
CHEMICAL EDUCATION 


Suite 5424 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18 


Published by the Division 
of Chemical Education of 
the American Chemical 
Society. 
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CHEMICAL EDUCATION 














Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are advertis- 

@ ing has to do with the design, mix- 

ing, transporting, handling, forming, 

placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 

precast? concrete products, or ready-mixed 

concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects 










2 The contractor who does concrete 
@ construction work 

The concrete products manvfacturer: 
The ready-mixed concrete producer 





And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
@ tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all three 





(tA Write today for complete informa- 
tion and latest circulation figures 





CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 





1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 











ing and classifying your ammunition 
and then decide where and at whom 
you're going to fire it,” he told the 150 


marketing and merchandising executives 
attending the clinic. 





FROM left: President George Snell, 
San Jose Ad Club; George C. Tenney, 
McGraw-Hill Co. of Cal.; Carleton 
Green, U. S. Bureau of Commerce; 
Francis J. Wank, Wank & Wank. 


The plan for organizing sales am- 
munition, which, Mr. McNutt said, can 
be used by any firm, consists of ten 
main points and the questions to be 
answered by the sales department un- 
der each point: 

1) History and background of the firm. 
a) What right have I to the prospect's 
attention / 

b) What is my firm’s excuse for ex- 

istence ¢ 

c) Why do I think this man is a pros- 

pect? 

2) Scope of service. 

a) What does my firm make or do? 
b) What makes it better? 

c) What extras will my customer re- 

ceive / 

3) Organization (physical equipment) 
a) How many persons employed by 
my firm? 

b) What size is my plant? 

c) What service facilities do we of- 

fer? 

4) Ability 
a) How good are our employes? 

b) How good are our machines? 

c) Do our employes cooperate and 

work well together? 

5) Customers 
a) Who believes in our firm? 

b) In what classification do our cus- 

tomers fall? 

c) Any in the same class as the pros- 

pect? 

6) Bouquets recognition 
a) Any merit awards? 

b) Any testimonials? 

c) Special franchises granted on 

standing in the field? 

7) Results 
a) What has been our 
growth ? 

b) Sales growth? 

c) Results for customers? 
8) Methods 

a) What are our policies? 

b) How do we work? 

c) Will our standards outlive any 

single man? 

9) Costs 
a) What do we charge? 

b) How much will my customer get 

for his money ? 


physical 
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but do you 
know what’s inside? 


4 
Thousands of plants like this may be 4 
seen throughout the nation. Because 
of their distinctive architecture, you 4 
probably know they are used for ¢ 
“milling” grains and oilseeds into a 
multitude of food products. 4 
But do you know what’s inside such q 
a plant? 
If you sell motors, materials han- 4 
dling equipment, conveyors, belts, 4 
dust collectors or other auxiliary 
production items—the food mill sec- 4 
tion of the food industry offers a 4 
great market. Learn what’s inside 
these plants ... now! 4 
4 
4 
4 
: 







National 
Miller Publications pro- 
. duces the food mill industry’s lead- 
ing advertising media. Send for mar- 








[ ket and media facts—today. Address: 


AMERICAN MILLER: PROCESSOR 
CONSOLIDATED CATALOGS 
FEED TRADE MANUAL 


cKiom-lem 2290 8-3 eet lie Velen a1 55 





















MECHANIZED 
SALESMEN 
INA 
$2,000,000,000 
MARKET. 


Closing Date: May 11 


POWER 1949 
Buyers’ Guide 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
McGraw-Hill Bldg., New York 18, Nv. Y. 


7»: 
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«) Terms? Discounts? Will my cus- 

tomer have to take any extras? 
10) Summary 

a) How does all this apply to this 

particular customer? 

b) What specifically applies to this 

particular customer’s problem? 

Uses for this sales ammunition after 
it is collected and classified include a 
master company digest; sales manuals; 
special presentations; advertising copy; 
sales handouts; sales training material; 
employe handbooks; executive training 
material. 

Sources for this data include: let- 
ters, inventories, publicity scrapbooks, 
customer lists, company history, sales 
talks, personnel records, complaint re- 
ports, standard procedure outlines, price 
lists, special proposals, etc. 

E. A. Bonfield, vice-president of Ry- 
der & Ingram, Oakland, stressed the 
need for planned advertising by any 
firm in his discussion of “What Adver- 
tising Can and Cannot Do for You.” 

Market studies and services available 
to manufacturers from the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce were outlined 
by Carleton Green, regional business 
adviser. 

Other speakers were O. Willard 
Frieberg., assistant vice-president, 
American Trust Co., and H. Price Webb, 
coordinator of distributive education, 
San Jose City Schools. 

Francis J. Wank, partner in Wank & 
Wank, San Francisco and San Jose ad- 
vertising agency, acted as general chair- 
man of the clinic. Other members of the 
clinic planning committee were: Thomas 
H. Carmody, Jr., president of NCIAA; 
Kenneth S. Conn, San Jose Mercury- 
Herald and News; George Snell, presi- 
dent, San Jose Advertising Club; Gene 
Smith, president, San Jose Chamber of 
Commerce, and Dr. Earl W. Atkinson, 
head of the department of commerce, 
San Jose State College. 

The Northern California chapter of 
NIAA is planning more in its present 
series of marketing clinics to be held 
in other industrial centers around the 
Bay \rea. 


Marsteller Reveals NIAA 
Trade Show Study Project 


New YorK—A comprehensive study 
ol current problems of industrial ex- 
hibit in trade shows will become a 
major oject of NIAA this year. 
William A. Marsteller, NIAA presi- 





dent. announced Feb. 24 that he would 
appoint a committee to probe into 
method. of attaining a satisfactory audit 
of show attendance and to formulate 
joint r-exhibitor policies on rates 
lor constructing and erecting booths at 


shows. 


Trade shows and exhibits have been 
absorbit an increasingly larger part of 
the indu-trial promotion appropriation, 
Mr. Mar-teller said. Under today’s con- 
ditions is not unusual for an indus- 
trial advertiser to devote up to 15% of 
his budget to this purpose. Before the 
War only « few advertisers spent as much 
ry 109; f their budgets for participa- 
tion in these activities. This minimum 








The Suooper says: 


“Here’s How to beat 


. ‘a ‘Cold Turkey 
Selling’ , 
in 1949, 


Give your men plenty of “live” leads 
to call on! You can get more of such 
leads, quicker and at least cost, by placing 
your advertising in 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE goes to more 
purchase-influencing personnel in every field 
of Industry than any other 
industrial publication, and 
at lower cost per thousand. 























The latest INDUSTRIAL 
MAINTENANCE Certified 


Audit is yours for a . 
the asking. Send for 05 ON, 
euat TUE 


a copy —it proves «ga, /\ <7 ~ 
rou ca ee ALT, Meine" . 
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promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being reminded 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The Market 
Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 
torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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Succotash .. . 


support a quality product. . 
England, contractors and public works 
officials 


and 
Sound Engineering 


VER since an Indian slipped the 
recipe to a hard-working Pilgrim 


housewife, succotash has been con- 
cocted and consumed in New 
England. And ever since the earliest 


local carpenter framed a bridge, and 
the first Yankee boat-builder laid a 
dory's keel 
lieved in and followed sound engi- 
neering. 


New England has be- 


ese people recognize quality and 
. In New 


read New 
uction regularly . . 


England Con- 


. and that's no 


succotash. 


CONSTRUCTION 
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EASTERN INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS President J. Mack Nevergole 
(center) meets editors of Modern Industry at EIA meeting. From left: L. J. A. 
Vallalon, economics editor; H. F. Merrill, editor; H. E. Blank, managing editor; 


A. G. Larke, industrial relations editor. 


figure, Mr. Marsteller stressed, is ex- 
clusive of the salaries, traveling and 
other expenses of salesmen involved. 

In some recent cases the amount spent 
by advertisers, or participants, com- 
bined has been close to $1000 per com- 
pany represented. For example, at a 
recent show about 2,000 exhibitors were 
present and the total cost of space to 
participants was approximately $2,000,- 
000. 

One reason for the 
participating is that the number of trade 
shows has mushroomed, thus making for 
excessive duplication, Mr. Marsteller 
stated. In many industries several dif- 
ferent national organizations of distrib- 
utors have come into being and manu- 
facturers often feel it necessary to dis- 
play at each convention. Some of these 
are held in cities which are not even 
recognized as centers of trade in the 


increased cost of 


particular line involved. 

More than 2,000 trade shows are al- 
ready officially scheduled for 1949, and 
this is probably somewhat less than 75% 
of the number which will be held, on the 
basis of an independent pilot study 
made by NIAA. 

NIAA will seek to advance the need 
for a satisfactory audit of the number 
and types of concerns represented at 
each show, so that advertisers may buy 
space on a scientific basis just as they 
can for publication space. Few trade 
shows now furnish break-downs by type 
of companies or on a geographical basis, 
and practically none provide a specific 
list of individuals attending or com- 
panies represented. 

It is hoped that as a result of the 
study cost of participating in these 
shows will be put on the basis of square 


footage used or valid circulation 
reached. or a combination of both fac- 


tors. 

The study may also lead to sugges- 
tions for the formulation with labor 
unions of a joint policy as to rates and 
charges for construction work involved 
in erecting booths and exhibits. 

Some of the increase in cost of partici- 


pation in these activities was to be ex- 
pected since the major expenditure in- 
volved is the cost of human labor, Mr. 
Marsteller emphasized. However, the in- 
evitable increase in cost is all the more 
reason it is necessary to introduce mors 
efficient and concentrated operation as 
well as validation of the circulation 
reached. 


Industrial Ad Conference 
to Draw Midwest Marketers 


Cinctnnati—A battery of experts in 
varied phases of marketing are sched- 
uled to address the Ohio Valley Indus- 
trial Advertising Conference April 21. 
sponsored by the Cincinnati Industrial 
Advertisers. 

Speakers will include Phillip Ru- 
precht, vice-president, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., who will discuss media; 
Hal Burnett, contributing editor, In 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING, whose topic will 
be industrial publicity; Paul W. At- 
wood, partner, Stewart, Dougall & 
Assoc., speaking on industrial market- 
ing analysis; Dr. Fred H. Turner of the 
University of Illinois, discussing educa- 
tional and beginning aspects of indus 
trial marketing; and Raymond Loewy 
of Raymond Loewy Assoc., who will 
analyze industrial design and its rela- 
tion ‘to industrial marketing. 

Registration fee for the conference. 
which will be held at the Netherland 
Plaza, is $12.50. Checks should be 
mailed to Glenn Ulfers, Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Advertisers, Box 52, Cincinnati. 


R. F. Dick Challenges 
MIMA to Make Ad Study 


Mi. wauKEeE—Advertising men at 
largely to blame for the fact that adver 
tising does not always have its rightful 
place in the organizational structure of 
industry, Robert F. Dick, vice-president. 
George Fry & Assoc., Chicago manage 
ment consultant, told members of the 
Milwaukee Industrial Marketing A* 
sociation at its Feb. 10 meeting. 
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Mr. Dick challenged MIMA to survey 
the scope of advertising in the chapter’s 
own member companies as a step toward 
achieving better recognition of the ad- 
vertising function, which he defined as 
“clearly the most important part of the 
overall job of marketing commodities.” 

Any such survey, he asserted, would 
need to include “the five basic elements 
of industrial advertising—advertising 
mechanics, research, sales control, sales 
promotion and salesmen’s tools.” 

M. E. Engebretson, MIMA president, 
announced that the chapter's entry in 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.’s annual 
$1,000 award for an outstanding con- 
tribution to industrial advertising will 
be a study of advertising and purchas- 
ing practices in Milwaukee and other 
Wisconsin industrial plants. The com- 
mittee preparing the study includes 
D. E. Fricker, chairman, and Carroll 
Brussat, Paul S. Godfrey, Ralph Mce- 
Graw and Harry Welch. 





PITTSBURGH PARADE—Robert C. 
Myers, market development manager 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co., chats 
with A. H. Motley, Parade publisher. 


Western New England 
Group Lures Members 


Hartroro, Conn.—History, purpose, 
aims and things that membership can 
do for you are all set forth in a well- 
edited booklet published by the Indus- 
trial Advertising and Marketing Coun- 
cil, Western New England chapter of 


booklet also presents the consti- 
lution, bylaws, officers and roster of 
membership. As a reminder to members 
and prospective members, six purposes 
and aims are listed: 


1) To develop the best in industrial 
advertising; to encourage that which is 


‘onstructive and efficient: and to dis- 
Ourage that which is unfair, unethical 
and inefficient. 

2) Ty bring into closer relationship 
Mrsons and corporations engaged in in- 
lstrial advertising and marketing, by 
ievelopit ¢ points of contact which re- 
‘ut in mutual helpfulness. 


(Continued on Page 135) 








amp eaters 


You Suy RESULTS! 


The Dairy Industry represents a 
Seven Billion Dollar market which 
is undergoing a rapid expansion 
program. 


For several years, milk processing 
and distributing equipment have 
been in short supply. 


Today with expanded facilities the 
outlook is brighter for supplying 
this need. 


To get your share of this vast mar- 
ket—Display your products or serv- 
ices in the pages of Milk Plant 


A. B. C. Audited Since 1929 


Milk Plant Monthly 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 



























Monthly, the publication which 
since 1912, has reached the top 
ranking officials who specify what 
is to be purchased. 







Reader confidence in Milk Plant 
Monthly is reflected by the steady 
increase in renewal subscriptions 
from front office personnel on down 
through skilled workers who will 
ultimately use your products. 









Consult your advertising agency 
today or write direct for rates and 
information on how Milk Plant 
Monthly can serve you better. 
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Because everything you need is packed between the 
covers of the INDUSTRIAL MARKET DATA BOOK, 


chances of overlooking sales opportunities are min- 






imized when you use it to build your business paper 





schedule. 


The MARKET DATA BOOK is the only reference 


source which contains basic statistical information on 







all industrial and trade markets plus detailed informa- 






tion regarding the publications which serve those 





markets. 
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While studying the size, buying power, and buying 


trends in industrial and trade fields, you can evaluate 


media at the same time—greatly facilitating your two- 


fold job of selecting markets and picking 


reach them. 


media to 


And nowhere else will you find such a wealth of in- 


formation! 


In addition to purely statistical data, each section 


provides essential facts about how goods are sold and 
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Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 
Halliburton Building 
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Concrete Products ...... 147 
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You'll find all that, and lots more, along with a com- 


plete list of business papers, with basic data on rates, 


circulation, and mechanical requirements—plus de- 


tailed. informative statements from hundreds of busi- 


ness publications. 


All told, it’s a basic planning tool 


for industrial marketers, enabling you to plan for 


maximum results, no matter the size of your budget. 
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INDUSTRY AND 
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CLEVELAND 13, 
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BRSATILE 


Its traveling-case exterior 
belies the remarkable variety 
of products that the interior 
can display. Its compact design 
places no reins on creative 
imagination; every exhibit is 
tailored to the selling demands 
of the product. It’s the freshest 
industrial display technique in 
twenty years... it’s the 


PACKAGE’ 


> DISPLAY 


created and developed by 


DISPLAYS 


1107 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Write for complete information 





Advertising Volume 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 112] 


Pages 

Trade Group 1949 1948 
Sheet Metal Worker *79 *78 
Southern Automotive 

Journal : 118 119 
Southern Hardware 135 123 
Sporting Goods Dealer 192 209 
Sports Age , *56 72 
Super Market 

Merchandising *106 *117 
Variety Merchandiser *97 91 
Wood Construction & 

Building Materialist 40 36 

Total 5,833 6,327 
Pages 

Class Group 1949 1948 
Advertising Age (w.) 

(10% x 14) 173 193 
American Funeral Director 66 65 
American Hairdresser 50 52 
American Restaurant 8&8 98 
Banking (7 x 10 3/16) .. 80 78 
Casket & Sunnyside 76 55 


Chain Store Age 
Fountain Restaurant 


— 
— 


Combinations 2 ‘ 
Cleaning & Laundry World 12 47 
Dental Survey 107 111 
Fountain Service 50 51 
Hospital Management 69 76 
Hotel Management 90 91 
Hotel Monthly 54 54 
Hotel World-Review (w.) 

(9% x 14) *34 *39 
Industrial Marketing §97 &3 


Institutions Magazine 
(10% x 13%) 


Journal of the American 
Medical Association (w.) *284 *278 
Laundry Age . 71 


Medical Economics 
(4% x 6%) 110 123 
Modern Medicine 


(semi-mo.) (444 x 6%) 114 148 
Nation’s Schools 80 R5 
Oral Hygiene 

(4 5/16 x 73/16) 132 129 
Restaurant Management 66 79 
Scholastic Coach 34 39 
School Executive School 

Equipment News 63 68 
School Management 

(91% x 11%) 26 26 
What's New in Home 

Economics 118 126 

Total 2,203 2,311 

Export Group 1949 1948 

Pages 
American Automobilk 

(overseas edition) 136 59 
American Exporter 

(two editions) 166 214 
American Exporter Industrial 

(two editions) ; 125 147 
Automovil Americano 165 71 
Caminos y Calles 29 30 
Farmaceutico 42 43 
Hacienda (two editions) 116 122 
El Hospital 14 12 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion 56 65 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Industria 81 101 
McGraw-Hill Digest 26 15 
Petroleo Interamericano 60 58 
Pharmacy International 18 20 
Revista Aerea Lantino- 

americana 11 16 
Revista Rotaria 7 6 
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Page 


Export Group 1949 1948 

Spanish Oral Hygiene } 
(45/16 x 7 3/16) 31 37 
Textiles Panamericanos 58 62 
Total a 1,141 078 


§Includes a special issue 

*Includes classified advertising 

[17 x 10 units, sold as pages. 

‘Estimated. 

°“Two issues. 

*Three issues. 

‘Four issues 

"Five issues 

*Formerly Syndicate Sfore Merchandiser 

‘Second issue. Mining Engineering replaces 

Mining & Metallurgy. 

*Three issues in January. 
CORRECTIONS: 

MACHINE & TOOL BLUE BOOK correct 
figures for January, 1949 should be 2:5, in- 
stead of 264 

Advertising volume figures for MOTOR 
were listed as 149 pages for 1949, January 
This should be 152 pages for Jan., 1949, 
149 for Jan., 1948. 

POWER and OPERATING ENGINEER 
figures for January, 1949 were transposed 
They should read: POWER, 210 pages; OP- 
ERATING ENGINEER; 50 pages. 

Figures for FIRE ENGINEERING for 
January should have read 46 pages, instead 
of 34; for WATER WORKS ENGINEERING, 
34 pages instead of 46. 

NOTE: The above figures must not be quoted 
or reproduced without permission 


Ad Volume Correction 

In the business paper advertising vol- 
ume tabulations for January, published 
in last month’s issue of INpusrTRial 
MARKETING, export publications were 
erroneously listed with a 2.2% annual 
decrease. The correct decrease was 
99 907 


ha hee 


Report on Export Advertising 
Volume Figures 

The annual survey of volume of ex- 
port advertising placed in U. S. business 
and general magazines circulated abroad 
(conducted by Export Trade & Shipper, 
New York) showed a decline in ad vol- 
ume for the first time since 1940. This 
year’s totals, however, while under 1947 
figures, are higher than any other pre 
vious year. 

The figures for 1948 of 19,935 pages 
received by participating publications 
from 900 agencies indicate a probabl 
value of $6,000,000. 

Irwin Vladimir & Co., Inc., New York 
who has led all agencies in number 0! 
pages placed since 1942, again heads 
the list. Partial compilation follows: 


1948 = 1947 
Irwin Viadimir & Co., Inc. 980 1143" 
J. Walter Tompson Co 879 927 
tobert Otto & Associates, Inc. 495 185 
McCann-Erickson, Ine, 47¢ 66 
J. Roland Kay, Inc. 33 t 
National Export Advertising - 
Service, Ine 312 4 
Fuller, Smith and Ross, Inc 30 rat 
Foreign Advertising and - 
Service Bureau, Inc 30: aoe 
Grant Advertising, Inc. 29 o- 
G. M. Basford Co 27 ood 
Young and Rubicam. Inc. 2¢ oe. 
The Buchen Co 25 Ibo 
Roche, Williams & Cleary, ot 
Inc 2 a4 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & ond 
Osborne, Inc 2418's - 
Export Advertising Agency, s onl 
Inc . 2 ed 
Ross Roy, Inc. . 2 oe 
Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. 2 1, 
Compton Advertising, Inc. 1 i” 
Griswold-Eshelman Co. 1 1 
James Thomas Chirurg Co., 176 
Inc. I > oe 
Gotham Advertising Co., Inc. 1 O46 


Charles W. Hoyt Co., Inc 
Continued on / ge 
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Selecting Your Salesmen 
[CoNTINUED FROM Pace 46] 


pared and encourage separate evalua- 
tion of the different characteristics 
whose relative strengths may be most 
significant. 

It is desirable also for the inter- 
viewer to have an outline of subjects 
to be covered, including information 
to be conveyed to the applicant and 
perhaps a list of questions designed 
to bring out desired information 
(Such as “What did you dislike most 
about your last job?”). Lacking such 
aids, the interviewer may omit im- 
portant parts, fail to get the real facts, 


oan or obtain non-comparable responses. 
tee 3. The company with many sales- 
NEER men, can give psychological tests to 
oo determine what personality “dimen- 


G for 
nstead 


RING, 


quoted 


ig vol- 
lished 
STRIAL 
were 
nnual 
was 


sions” characterize their “good” sales- 
men. Then the same tests can be given 
to applicants to find which ones meet 
personality requirements. Employers 
of fewer salesmen and others who do 
not have “custom-made” tests or bat- 
teries, can utilize the services of in- 
stitutes or individuals whose experi- 
ence qualifies them to supply and in- 
terpret tests. Psychological tests have 
proved effective in eliminating ap- 
plicants who would most likely wash 
out early or who would round slow- 
ly into profitable salesmen. The tests 
are not claimed to be accurate in 


‘ 


YOU CANNOT START too soon... cashing in 
on the wide response to Power Equipment! This 
youthful new equipment “tabloid” has proven an 
immediate success in the field of energy genera- 
tion, transmission, distribution and application 


POWER EQUIPMENT'S timeliness, concise an- 
nouncements and quick visibility are a big help to 
men who recommend and purchase equipment... 
and it brings high-volume inquiries at minimum 


cost. 


identifying “super-salesmen.” 
of ex: 1. Physical examinations are the 
renee surest way of determining whether a 


WITH MORE THAN 40,000 CIRCULATION, 


— man’s physical conditions meets the Powe Equipment gives unusually effective cove! 
upper, : : " _ J . . an . ; 4 
ee established requirements of the job, age throughout industry and public utilities. Turn 
). This not only as to probable freedom from to Powe? Equipment now for more prospects who 


become customers. 


Power [quipment 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 2-5769 


r 1947 lost time due to illness, but also as to 
© pre hearing and eye-sight. Where there is 
much investment in training, or where 
pages the job involves heavy physical or 
ren nervous demands, the applicant’s 
obabl suitability should be determined by 
York medical “examination. The require- 
pave? ments of the job should be explained 
heads to the physician and recommenda- 
tions or ratings of individual appli- 
cants trom a physical standpoint ob- 
lamned from him, if possible. 
9. If specifications relating to 
honesty. personal habits, financial 
condition and the like have been es- 
tablished for the job, you can best 
measury your man for them by per- 
sonally communicating with custom- 
ers he has served and by referring to 
profess nal investigation agencies. 
‘€rsona’ conversations with previous 
employes, superiors or co-workers 
may proluce useful information, but 
“onvent: nal references of the charac- 
et type or from previous employers 
‘re now given less importance or 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


Joseph Gilbert and Frank J. Enright, Gordon H. Gannett, Jr 
William B. Cowilic! 


New York 


Union Commerce Bldg 612 No. Michigan Ave 


Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, Ill 








FOR DETAILED 
REFERENCE DATA 
43 


INDUSTRIAL _MARKETING’S 
Industrial 
MARKET DATA 
| Tole) ay bent -14. 


This Emblem Means 
IT’S EASY FOR YOU 


to Get Media and Market Data 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being 
reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 
Market Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's 
editorial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and similar 


hone, 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 


A nore or less clearly defined 
Probati: nary period” is common to 
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AN INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO. MAGAZINE 
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es You 


Overlookirg or Neglecting 


MAIL ORDER SELLING 


to Industry? 


Direct mail methods can increase 
volume—develop new markets 
—launch new products or strengthen 


present lines. 


it can improve your jobber- 
dealer volume: help your sales 


representatives. 


It will repay you to investigate 
this economical addition to your 
complete sales and advertising 


program. 


We have promoted millions of 
dollars worth of goods and Services 


to almost all lines 


We are familiar w 
of mail selling (as 


of industry. 


ith every phase 


well as other 


forms of advertising and sales 
promotion) and can do a 
thorough job for any client we 


accept 


Details gladly on request. 


harold p. 


preston 


and associates 


ADVERTISING 


seventeen east forty-ninth street 


new york 


7ny 


E 


CASTINGS 


MAGA 


ZINE 


Covers one of the 


morn coucentrated 


and lucrative 


Without Dilution 


DIE CASTINGS 
1240 ONTARIO ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, 
OHIO 








| most companies. In addition, in some 

| organizations, the early part of the 
“training program,” possibly involv- 
ing field work, is really a part of the 
selection process, whether explained 
to the applicant or not. Rating by su- 
pervisors or trainers on certain apti- 
tudes and personality traits can be 
made most accurately under such con- 
ditions. 

Measurements or evaluations of ap- 
plicants obtained from all the methods 
you use are compared with the job's 
requirements. You may not find any 
men who meet all of the requirements, 
but applicants who most nearly meet 
them are most likely to repay the ef- 
fort and expense in selecting and 
training. Final decision depends upon 
personal judgment. Scientific  se- 
lection methods are not a substitute 
for, but do aid and improve, per- 
sonal judgment. 


Industrial Furnace Assn. 


Awards $1,500 to Authors 


The Industrial Furnace Manufac- 
turers Association awarded $1,500 in 
prizes to three authors of business paper 
articles on furnace and oven equipment 
at a banquet in Cleveland Jan. 24. 

Winners and awards were Floyd J. 
Kamin, Kamin Die Casting & Mfg. Co. 





ORIGINAL watercolor is presented to 


Theodore C. DuMond, editor, Ma- 
terials & Methods, by Henry Heyn, 
Surface Combustion Corp. Industrial 
Furnace Manufacturers Assn. awarded 
painting to Materials & Methods for 
publishing Floyd J. Kamin’s article. 


Chicago, $1,000 for an article, “Two- 
Chamber Induction Melting Furnace 
Lowers Aluminum Die Casting Cost” in 
Materials & Methods in September; 
Thomas A. Grischman, Axle Div., Eaton 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, $300 for an article, 
“Controlled Atmosphere Cycle Anneal- 
ing” in /ron Age in September; and I 
Stanley Wishoski, National Industrial 
Publishing Co., Pittsburgh, for “Con- 
tinuous Carburizing and Hardening of 
Piston Pins” in /ndustrial Heating in 
October. 


E. A. Holland Appoints R. C. Decker 

Robert C. Decker, former assistant 
advertising manager, DeLaval Steam 
Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J., has been 
named assistant to Eugene A. Holland of 
Eugene A. Holland, Philadelphia indus- 
trial advertising agency. 
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A DETROIT MANUFACTURER DID! 


100,000 duplicate photos seems like o 
lot of prints ond it is With our 
production of 
problem 
et all Let us quote you on your 
multiple print requirements. We also do 
color process prints and transporencies, 
photo-murals, and advertising 
Information upon request 


facilities for quantity 


quality work, it presented no 


blow-ups, 
cutouts 


WEST-DEMPSTER CO. 
WATERS EXHIBIT BLDG., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


West-Dempster 


Of GHane Barrios 











wae «investigate now... 
REFERENCE DATA Write for complete 
[INDUSTRIAL MARKETING S information. 





You can do... 


A BIG JOB 


in the Baking Industry 
AT SMALL COST 


($120 per page) 


BAKER'S DIGEST Circulation is 


Cancentrated 


among those 4000 or more bakeries 
responsible for 80% of the ENTIRE 


Purchasing Power of the Industry 





Industrial 
Market Data 
Book NUMBER 








CHICAGO 6 - 747 W. Jackson Bivé. 
NEW YORK 17 - 501 Fifth Av-. 
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How to Advertise 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 54] 


methods”, “estimated with Baker 
Truck”, and “Actual with Baker 
Truck” 

\ competitor of Baker’s does like- 
wise. Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany reports “How Stewart-Warner 
Corp. Uses the Automatic 4-Step Way 
to Cut Unloading Costs $6,222.50.” 
Time studies and cost figures, with 
and without Skylift, are summarized, 
and there are photographs which show 
unloading in the box car, maneuver- 
ing through narrow aisles, ceiling- 
high stacking, and delivering to pro- 
duction. 

The “before-and-after” device used 
in both ads above is worth a few more 
examples to show the variety of ways 
itcan be handled. A Linear ad (Fig. 
2) tells about a 22.4% saving made 
by the use of Linear “O” Rings. The 
ad addresses itself to designers: 
“Think of It . . . 22.4% Saving—5 
Parts Eliminated with Linear ‘O’ 
Rings.” There are two diagrams, one 
of the former design, one of the new: 
the designer-reader can easily locate 
the elements in the design which have 
been simplified. Copy tells about the 
application, naming the customer, and 
includes two lists of figures breaking 
down the comparative assembly costs, 
part by part, each part number 
matching its companion number in 
the diagrams. This ad is good be- 
cause the reader gets the complete 
story. and gets it two ways—pictures 
and dollars. 


Another good one is a Monsanto ad 
which shows a milking machine head 
made in one Lustron plastic molding 
compare -d with an “exploded view of 
the same product formerly made with 
2) parts. Copy quickly reviews the 
ase, then goes into the advantages of 
Lustron such as salvageable waste. 
ight weight. low cost. etc. In this in- 
‘tance. the comparison was so easy 
lo put over that room was left for 
more selling. 

Continued use is another good argu- 
ment that should be included in this 
tategory. Aluminum Co. related the 
‘tyear record of a customer who 
Started with 12 Aleoa Aluminum beer 
tuck bodies, kept on specifying Al- 
‘oa, an now has a fleet of 87. “On 

cense ices alone, the lighter weight 
of aluminum has saved over $14,000 

‘ince 193 1—more than enough to buy 
three complete units.” . 

[Next month: Mr. Sawyer will com- 
Pele the «/iscussion of how to develop 
“rategy around the product; follow- 
ng that x ill come a chapter on sell- 

"the company behind the product.] 





PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK 
NEW JERSEY 
MARYLAND 
DELAWARE 





2, these five states 25°, of 1949's 
total of engineering construction work 
. Contracts will be let 
and work will get under way on a wide 


will take place .. 


variety of jobs ranging from the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike extension down to 
small township projects . . . Equipment 
of every description will have a use 
and funds will be available for its 
purchase . . . Through the pages of 
Constructioneer, 9,500 contractors, 
engineers and public works officials 
receive your effective message. 
Constructioneer will help you sell 
your share of business in this two- 
billion dollar annual construction 
market. 


CONSTRUCTIONEER 
556 HIGH STREET — NEWARK, N. J. 


Constructioneer 


Engineering Work in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 
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For rbuthoritative “Pacts ou 
87 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 


200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1949 edition, 


MARKET DATA NUMBER 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





























Who makes it? Who does 
it?... All answers in the 


DIRECTORY ISSUE 


AS PART of the May edition, 
Plastics World will issue a Directory 
covering the entire field . . . the most 
comprehensive job of its kind ever 
undertaken 


YOU'LL GET THE NAMES ot 
suppliers of basic plastics materials 
and of machinery for the production 
of plastics products . . listings of 
makers of tools and supplies for the 
industry . an alphabetical lineup 
of companies engaged in custom 
molding and fabricating; and those 


offering specialized service. 

THE DIRECTORY ISSUE is one 
more Plastics World contribution to 
the industry. But every issue gives 
you fullest coverage lowest-cost 
inquiries 


Write for your copy of the Plastics 
World audited circulation statement 


Plastics World 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17,N. Y 


Cleveland Los Angeles 


20.005 


Telephone 


Exchanges 
presenta 


Profitable 
Market 





for MANY items! 


Write for “A Study of 
Telephone Company 
Activities and Effect 
on 1949 Purchases of 
Equipment, Materials 
and Supplies”... (Free) 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Publishing Corporation 
7720 Sheridan Road Chicago 26, Ill. 
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FOR WHAT 
IT'S WORTH 


By BOYCE CRAIG 











“Criticism”, said the tall athletic- 
looking gent who draws a hefty salary 
ad-managing a big company, “is sure- 
ly a misunderstood word. Most people 
think of criticism as pointing out the 
bad in something. Don’t they know 
there’s such a thing as criticism that 
points out the good”? 

“I contend,” he said, “that practi- 
cally all industrial ads in national pub- 
lications today are good; that they do 
sell earnestly, that they do attempt to 
follow the basic fundamentals of ‘tell 
all’ copy—and as such rate a great 
deal more good criticism than is 
heaped on them.” 

| heartily agreed, for I thought so, 
too. But it was his suggestion that led 
us to checking several magazines to 
see just how many could be classed as 
“vood”. 

First he wanted to check those ads 
which, according to his standard, were 
worded so that they were unmis- 
takably connected with an individual 
company and not applicable to just 
any company. Of 218 full page ads, 
only four were so vague as to apply 
to any product. 

Eleven of the 218 did not follow 
through to “prove” their assertions. 
None used trick methods to attract 
the reader. 

All but five had attractive, really 
neat layouts. These five lacked good 
type selection, which made them un- 
balanced. Whether they would have 
heen criticized for that by readers is 
doubtful. 

Only six failed to offer literature, 
or to request the reader to “consult” 
their dealers. 

Finally, the headlines. With the ex- 
ception of four out of the 218, they 
were mighty good; offering savings, 
news of interest to the prospect, 
specific statements that spelled 
h-o-r-s-e 8-e-n-s-e. 

Study the ads yourself and see if 
you don’t think they’re darned good 

. and gettin’ better all the time! 


Pardon Us, ‘Electrical World’ 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING’s February is- 
sue carried a summary of business pa- 
per editors’ forecasts of industrial 
markets. Julian Boone of Electrical 
World was quoted as saying that, al- 
though total financing declined in elec- 
trical utilities, the amount of new 
capital doubled, totaling $1,314,000. 
Correction: That amount should have 
read $1,314,000,000. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, Merch, ! 








400% 


Ad Volume 
Increase! 


Right now over four times as much 
advertising is on contract for Trans- 
portation Supply News for 1949 as 
was carried in 1948. 





Many of America's well-known in- 
dustrial advertisers are among these 
new advertisers—using both large as 
well as small space. 

Let Transportation Supply News do 
a job for you. 45,000 monthly CCA 
coverage, with over 100,000 monthly 
readers. 


TSN is America’s only tabloid news- 
paper transportation product informa- 
tion publication. It produces worth- 
while inquiries. It has been published 
each month since September, 1945. 

Write today for complete market 
details. 


TRANSPORTATION 
SUPPLY NEWS 


418 S. Market Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


vost 22002 Aa 
WAbash 2-2882 














SWING -O-RING 
LOOSE LEAF BINDING 


The pages never pull out because 
they are held with a large number 
of closely spaced rings. (Not 3, but 
23 rings onan 11” page). The pages 
are easily taken out because of the 


patented Swing-O-Ring construc: 
tion. Sheets lie flat and turn easily. 
Binder backbone occupies less space: 
For further information and the 
name of your nearest Swing- 
Ring licensee, write us today. 


Write Dept. |.M. 


Swing - O-Ring; 


Division of the Fred Goat Co.. Ine: 
318 DEAN ST. © BROOKLYN 17, N.Y. 
— 
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Export Advertising 


(CoNTINUED FROM Pace 124] 


The McCarty Co. 160% 153 
Leeford Advertising | Agency, 





ne 15 2 
Russell T Gray, Inc. 145 164 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. a 189 
p’Arcy Advertising Co., Inc.. 136 70 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc. 125 65 
Gray & Rogers 5 . 118% 125 
Newell-Emmett Co. 110 110 
Bert S. Gittens, Advertising. 104 80 
The Aitken Kynett Co : 102 631 
Bass & Co 102 ‘ 
Henri, Hurst & MacDonald, 

Inc + 95 120 
{ndrews Agency 91 96 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 

Associates, Inc ee 8714 101 
Dozier-Graham-Eastman, Ad- 

vertising 87 76 
Hutchins Adve rtising C 0., Ine, 85 129 
Walker & Downing 84 129 
Kudner Agency, Inc. .. . & 144 
Melvin F. Hall Adv. Agency, 

In 83 551 
0. S. Tyson & Co., Ine 82 79 


Canaday, Ewell & Thurber, 
Ing 81 133 
Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, 


mn 81 59 
Sutherland-Abbott 78% 86 
Howard Swink Adv. Agency 78 16 
Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, 

Ine 77 36 
Warman & Co., Inc. 76 59 
Oakleigh R. French & Asso 

ciates 75% 97 


Ed Wolff & Associates 





Corporations’ Net Working 
Capital Hits $65 Billion 


WasHINCTON—Corporations increased 
their net working capital to a record es- 
timated $65.4 billion in the third quarter 
f 1948, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has reported. 

Increase over the third quarter of the 
previous year was $1.5 billion, reflecting 
a rise of $4.9 billion in current assets 
offset partly by a rise of $3.4 billion in 
current liabilities. The $1.5 increase was 
$200,000,000 more than the increase for 
the second quarter. 

Notes and accounts receivable 
achieved the highest gain of items of 
current assets and liabilities, increasing 
by $2.6 billion as compared with a slight 
declin« in the preceding quarter. Inven- 
lories increased by $1.7 billion to an es- 
timated $44.6 billion. The increase re- 
flected higher prices paid for goods in 
inventorie s. 

The $2.6 billion increase in notes and 
tccounts receivable was offset by an in- 
crease of $2.4 billion in notes and ac- 
counts payable. Federal income tax 
liabilities rose $400,000,000 and other 

irrent liabilities $700,000,000. 

Corporate holdings of cash and de- 
posits totaled $22.8 billion and _ hold- 
ngs of U.S. securities $13 billion at the 
‘nd of the quarter, comprising about 
‘he same proportion of net working capi- 


. as at the end of the second quarter. 
‘we ratio of cash and government securi- 
*s to sales declined slightly from the 


receding quarter, approximating the 
Prewar relation. 


.aPlant-Choate Names Gray 
, Aussell I. Gray, Inc., Chicago agency, 
_ been named to handle export ad- 
Cane f LaPlant-Choate Mfg. Co., 
“ry Rapids, la. Gray formerly han- 
“ed only domestic advertising. 








“] read it in Construction News” 
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The contractor keeps up with proposed jobs throughout the Lower 
Mississippi Valley. He has to do so . . . . and it’s almost a sure bet that he 
is a consistent reader of CONSTRUCTION NEWS and CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY. They give him more information .. . . plus local pic- 


ture news coverage of projects in the area. 


Your sales message will reach more than 6,000 
interested readers in Construction News Monthly. 


Cultivate this Growing Market i] 
“The Heart of America's Industrial Future" 


CONSTRUCTION 


© NEWS MONTHLY 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


(32 ee a 


ASSOCIAT! x Mississippi and Louisiana 


















LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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read every month by the 
Creamery Products Manu- “~— 
facturers. Producers of but- 

ter, cheese, dry, condensed { 
and evaporated milks — 
Most of these plants are 
located in large cow-popu- 

lated areas and have sub- 

stantial purchasing power 


al 
BUTTER AND (HEESE [ 


tia 


. >. . > >. . >. > >. . . . . >. > . . . >. 7 . 
Me read every month by ICE 

ICE CREAM CREAM MANUFACTURERS 
ocated in all cities and towns 

R EVI EW and who sell through whole- 
sale outiets as well as com- 


pany-owned or controlled 


FALLK 
DEALER 


>. . . . >. >. . . . >. . > >. . . > >. > . . . 
Every worthwhile milk dealer, 
creamery products manufac- 
turer and ice cream manvu- 
facturer regularly uses this 
large red book as a BUY- 
ING GUIDE and DIREC- 
TORY t is the annual, 
permanent, BUYER'S REFER- 
ENCE book 


OLSEN PUBLICATIONS 


1445 NORTH FIFTH STREET } 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


read every month by Milk Deal 
ers — producers of bottied prod 
ucts, cottage cheese and other 
dairy products, and are pack- 
agers and distributors of butter 
and eggs 











Simmons-Boardman Elects 
James G. Lyne President 


New York—James G. Lyne has been 
elected president, Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corp., publisher of Railway 
{zge, American Builder and Marine En- 
gineering & Shipping Review. 

Mr. Lyne succeeds Samuel O. Dunn, 
who was president and chairman of the 
beard and who has been re-elected chair- 
man and chief executive officer. Mr. 
Lyne and Mr. Dunn 
will continue to 
serve as co-editors 
of Railway Age. 

\ graduate of the 
University of Kan- 
sas, Mr. Lyne holds 
a degree of doctor 
of philosophy from 
New York [ niver- 
sity. He began his 
career as a reporter 
on the New York 
J.G. Lyne = aily News in 1920. 


In the same year, he joined the editorial 
staff of Railway Age, was appointed fi- 
nancial editor in 1928, assistant to the 
chairman in 1946 and executive vice- 
president in February, 1948. He is au- 
thor of a thesis, “The Need of the Rail- 
ways for Additional Fixed-Plant Capi- 
tal and Possible Means of Attainment.” 


Industry Urged to Form 
Own Curbs on Boom-Bust 


Cuicaco—Industrialists and business 
men were called upon Feb. 25 to or- 
ganize their own private-company pro- 
gram for easing the boom-bust cycle, 
backed up by industry-sponsored re- 
search into how to do it in the nation’s 
colleges and universities. 

The call came from Adolph G. 
(Abramson, economist, SKF Industries, 
Philadelphia, in an address to a busi- 
ness group attending the first 1949 
Economic Institute on the future of 
business research, sponsored by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Asserting that the individual com- 
pany can and must help conquer the 
business cycle. Mr. Abramson said: 

“More companies would act if a 
feasible and effective program were de- 
veloped. The first thing to be done is 
to bring home to the business com- 
munity the potentialities of a private- 
company program. 

“The attention of professional stu- 
dents of business fluctuations must be 
directed to this problem by means of a 
fellowship-in-industry program. So little 
research has been done on ways for in- 
dividual companies to contribute, that 
the full potentialities of such research 
cannot now be evaluated. But the ability 
of business units to contribute signifi- 
cantly seems beyond question. 

“Neither governmental nor private 
units can do the whole job. There is 
danger in both expanding governmental 
responsibility and private indifference.” 

Declaring that many economists be- 
lieve that day-to-day decisions on busi- 
ness management vitally affect the busi- 
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ness cycle, Mr. Abramson believed that 
such a theory indicates that the cycle 
can be controlled or influenced by ich 
decisions. He listed these ways for in- 
dividual companies to curb the cycle: 

1) Regularization of capital expen- 

ditures, of year-to-year spending for 
plant and equipment. 
2) “Dynamic” or “enlightened” price 
policies—properly timed price redue- 
tions, rapid passing on of technological 
gains. 

3) Long term planning of production, 

4) Avoidance of “speculative” iInven- 
tory accumulation. 

5) Stabilization of sales through ad- 
vertising, merchandising, pricing. 

6) Solutions on a community level, 
such as temporary exchange of workers 
between plants. 

7) Training employes in 
skills. 

8) Adjusting wage rates quickly to 
changes in productivity. 

9) Annual wages. 

10) Change in buying habits in indus- 
try to better regularize demand. 

11) Long range hiring policies—an 
effort to hire for permanent employment 


multiple 


only. 

12) Decentralization plus a combina- 
tion of industry and agriculture 

13) More adequate business statistics. 


Durstine Ohio Men 
Open New Agencies 


CINCINNATI—Principals of the dis- 
banded Cincinnati office of Roy S. Dur- 
stine, Inc., have organized two new 
agencies which temporarily occupy the 
old Durstine space in the Enquirer 
building. 

Frederic Kammann, formerly vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Cincinnati office and Sydney D. Mahan, 
account executive and former advertis- 
ing director of Crosley Division of 
AVCO, have formed Kammann- Mahan, 
Inc. Their former Durstine accounts mm 
clude Thorobred Dog Food, UU, 5 
Printing & Lithographing Co., W. W. 
Welch Co. and Victor Electric Prod- 
ucts. 

William R. Northlich, former directo! 
of client service of the Durstine agency, 
has joined with the principals of Farson 
& Huff, Louisville, in a new Cincinnat 
agency, Farson, Huff & Northlich. Mr. 
Northlich will continue to handl Philip 
Carey Mfg. -,. Mosaic Tile Co., and 
the paint division of Steelcraft Mig. ©° 

The Durstine agency closed its Ui 
cinnati office after losing the $2,900, 
000 Crosley account. backbon of its 
billings. 


ABP Study Shows Dealers’ 
Opinions of Sales Aids 


New York—Dealers usua preter 
trade publications as a means of keep 
ing informed of the manufacturer s co” 
sumer advertising, according ‘0 results 
of a study published by the busine 
information division of Dun & Brad- 
street for Associated Busin Papers 

Of 355 dealers questioned 16% pre 
ferred to get their information about 

adverts 


the manufacturer's consum 











ing from trade publications, 30° pre- 
ferred to get such information through « . " ‘ 
salesmen’s visits and 21% preferred Here $ the on! ublication serving 
to get it from direct mail. y p 

The purpose of the study was to ob- 


ain from dealers throughout the | QY@F 18,000 Electrical Contractors 


country their opinions on the most use- 


ee CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT offers manu- 
to assist ABP member publications to facturers, for the first time, complete coverage of the electrical 
give better service to their respective In- contracting field. 

dustries. The study followed a_ pilot 
study conducted locally last summer, 
which showed that dealers are seriously 


Not only large electrical contractors, but in addition all the 
worthwhile medium and small electrical contractors will be 


interested in sales help from manufac- covered—over 14,000 of them. 
turers. — : ; 
The latest study also showed: his latter group is not only the key to the home and commercial 
More than 80% of dealers believe that building market but produce approximately 65% of the dollar 
information about new products has the volume in the electrical contracting market. 
most pulling power in advertising. Some 
B% lated sctling Sentures of the preé- PRODUCTS PURCHASED BY ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
uct as also having a strong pull. 
ABP Plans Business Paper Ad Awards Rigid & Flexible Pole Line Hardware Industrial Luminaires 
: Conduit — . C . " 
Seven silver plaques and 35 award a Porcelain & Glass Ins. Infra Red Lamp: 
certificates will be presented on April Conduit Fittings Bare & Weatherproof Mercury Vapor Lamps 
29. to winners of ABP.’s Seventh An- Wire & Cable Wire __ Miniature Lamps 
nual Business Paper Advertising Com- Bus Duet Galvanized Guy Strand Photo Flash Lamps 
petition. Presentation will be made to Safety Switches & Brks. Guy Anchors Street Lighting 
winning advertisers and their agencies Panelboards Capacitors Supplementary Lighting 
at a luncheon in Philadelphia's War- Aviation Lighting Dry Type Transformers Fibre Conduit 
wick Hotel. ad — Commercial Luminaires Motors Distribution Transformers 
_Judging of 561 entries was completes Electronic Tubes Motor Control Voltage Regulators 
Feb. 16 by a panel of 22 judges headed Floodlighti eel, Ciadiad wes : 
by Martin Goldman of Atkin-Kynett, tag ie ee en Circuit Reclosers 
chairman. Three-man teams—a produc- Fluorescent Lamps Industrial Heating Lightning Arresters 
tion man from industry, a purchasing Germicidal Lamps Ventilating Fans Primary Cutouts 
dis- agent and an advertising agency execu- Pine & Cedar Poles Wiring Devices Watthour Meters 
Dur- tive—judged entries in each of seven Fire Cross Arms Incandescent Lamps 
new classifications. ; 
the Not all contractors purchase all of the items on the above list but 
uirer all items on the list are sold to contractors in some classification. 
vice- a Closing Date for April — March 25th. 
{ the ' ; 
ihan, ‘Z 
tis aj CONTRACTORS’ 
n ol . 
ahan, 
in LECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
S. . 
W. " . <——. Published by Sutton Publishing Co., Inc. 
Prod: Publishers of ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT and METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT 
: 60 East 42nd Street * New York 17, N. Y. 
as Phone VAnderbilt 6-3931 
ency, . Chicago 1, Ill. Cleveland 15, Ohio W. Hartford, Conn. Glendale 4, Calif. 
a MARTIN GOLDMAN (standing), 307 N. Michigan Ave. 1501 Euclid Avenue 11 Westland Avenue 544 W. Colorado Bivd, 
: chairman of 22-judge panel selecting Financial 6-2786 Tower 1-1948 Hartford 32-7447 Chapman 5-2350 





“7 Business Paper Advertising Compe- 
' ip tition winners, looks in on one of seven 
u F three-man judging teams: Allen E. 
> Miller, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.; 
"Cin. A. E. Aldridge, A. E. Aldridge & 
Assoc.; A. Gelpke, Autocar Co. 


500, 
New Eastern Editor For Up-to-the-Minute Market and Media Data 
or Industrial Marketing 





John Ellis has been named eastern 
editor of INpuSTRIAL MARKETING. Mr. use your 
Ellis has had wide experience as a re- —"e 
aches Porter and copy editor with newspapers new 1949 edition of the 
keep Such as the Vew York Herald-Tribune, 


con- Baltimore News-Post, Omaha World- 

cults Herald, Salt Lake City Tribune-Tele- M A 4 K b T D A T A N U ial K r K 5 
ae gram, Vebraska State Journal and Sioux 
Brad- ~~ Jour /. During the war he was en- 
pers a. in public relations work for the | 5 D U S T » | A L M A Q K e T | oT G 
pre- ~ orces. He has also edited house or- 
bout Fl, for American Airlines and Edison 
ertis: “ectric Institute. 
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Letters 


[ConTINUED FROM Pace 14] 

and sales promotion firms. While I have 
lost touch with many of the “older ven- 
eration” of advertising men, I have fol- 
lowed Printer’s Ink, Advertising Age, 
and INDUSTRIAL MARKETING quite a bit. 


You have done a splendid job with 


The Steel Industry is f 


UN MET === 


for INDUSTRI UBRI NTS Burpick, J. J. Gibbons Ltd., Montreal 
AND PROCESSING OILS Animated Tool Ads 


To Tue Eprror: In my letter of Oct. 













The key men of the Steel Industry—who spend 14, | asked whether it would be possible 
Thirty Million Dollars Annually for lubricants to get the comments of “The Copy 
—are regular readers of the Iron & Steel Chasers” on our new animated-tool ads. 
\ Engineer. Keep your products before this im- Since we were very anxious to find out 





portant buying group through the advertising whether our departure from the conven- 

pages of this monthly publication, and get tional was sound or not, we were really 

your share of this desirable business. Write elated when we read their opinion in 

today for rates and complete market data. your January issue. |Boost Or Tu 
Montu—Eb. | 










As a result of their comments, we will 


continue our animated-tool ads _ with 
Ton AND fee greater confidence and enthusiasm. And 


to help justify their praise—we will 


try our best to improve on the first 
E N G I N E E K series. 


We would be grateful if you would 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING convey our sincerest thanks to “The 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Copy Chasers” for their kindness in re- 
viewing and commenting on our ads. 

Cuirrorp A, Faust, advertising man- 

ager, Plomb Tool Co., Los Angeles 



























L. J. Ott Joins Ohio Brass 


Louis J. Ott, former vice-president and 
director of NIAA, has been named gen- 












tue on_y LABELS 


OF THEIR KIND MADE! 









Catch the consumer eye and HOLD IT with the quality 
label that defies competition FENT-ONAMEL colors 


sparkle permanently on smooth —_ stock email yi g 
‘ har lean ‘ A sve 6 
‘ en these tabels dich ond stay stuck FOR Your DIESEL PRODUCTS Ott LeFevre 


* Complete coverage ij a 
big Diesel industry where pur- 









eral sales manager of Ohio Brass Co.. 





















} ) chases are now being made Mansfield, O. R. A. LeFevre (right) 
. oa ' for more heavy equipment. succeeds Mr. Ott as advertising mana 
‘ , 1 . ger. 
—_ FENTON LABEL CO eee eee 
Dept 60. 506 RACE ST PHILA 6 PA Edired ond Peblished by REX W. WADMAN Sylvania Appoints Cunsingnen 





27 wes? 45 » NEw ¥ my 9 N 





Terry P. Cunningham has been 4p 
pointed director of adve rtising a! a ‘sale 
promotion for Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, New York, He joined Sylvania 
































V | bli ny t in 1942. 
a \ Names and addresses 15, 173 PREFABRICATION ‘iD: 8 Ps 
v3 Ve County agents, Home Demon- Pit & Quarry’ Correction ; 
stration agts., USDA, State with which is combined rhe following erroneous statement 4f 
yg ty ik PREFABRICATED HOMES peared in Pit & Quarry’s advertise ment 
200 pages. No other like it! $5.00 in the February issue of INpusTRIAl 





postpaid. Check or money order ® ISSUED EVERY OTHER MONTH 





MarKetTInc: “In 1948 P&O ca ried 130 
















reomnet Agosts Directory 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 1947 
HICAGO 2. ILLINOIS more advertising pages than in x 
Correctly stated, this should have Te 





“25 more advertising pages 
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Casket & Sunnyside 
New rates, now effective: | 
Times 1 Page % Page %4 Page 


$210 $115 
6 158 85 
12 150 80 : . . . 
™ ab ii Make your point every time by Construction Digest your first 
i view . es . . . 
——— oe. we .. placing your advertising mes- choice. Construction Digest 
ew rates, elective Aug. i: ° : ° : 
Oct 3 pages, per page $504 sage in Construction Digest. It costs advertisers less per effec- 
sible 9 pages, per page lee reaches 8500 contractors, strip _ tive inquiry than any other 
-opy eat alk Wt ae actin mining executives,engineers and _— publication of its kind. For 
ae page units based on total space used. public works officialk—key men complete information on what 
ven- Color: Standard red, blue, — with buying power in Illinois, | Construction Digest does for 
-_ wre ve $ 5 7 age. . *% . . . . 
eally yellow and orange, $85 per page. Spreac Indiana and Ohio. you, write for folder entitled 


n in of same color, $120 extra. 


TH 


"Mr. Big in the Nation's Biggest 


No doubt about it, the way to 
Construction Market." 


Civic Administration 


Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., To- advertise in the nation's biggest 
“— ronto, will start a new monthly publica- construction market is to make 
Pe tion, Civic Administration, beginning in 

r April. Editorial content will present 
will a ideas, techniques and equipment CONSTRUCTION DIGEST 
_ to municipal authorities. Rates: 215 E. New York Street 

Times 1 Page % Page age Indianapolis, Indiana 

— $175 $100 
~The 6 150 87.50 
had 12 135 50 43.7: 7 
ds. Color: Standard red and blue, $50 
— extra; other colors, $65 extra. Bleed ONSTRUCTION IGEST 


15% additional on space and color, IMinois Indiana Ohio Public Work Indianapolis 


Film World (16 mm) 
New rates, now effective: 
Times 1Page Page 1/3 Page 





t and $950 $150 $100 ... if you now have or want a job where knowledge 
asi? 12 200 110 75 of printing can make you more valuable .. . 


Colors: Standard publishers red, $60 
extra per page; other colors, $90 extra 
per page; four color process, $240 ex- 
tra per page. 


Paint, Oil & Chemical Revi 
> sak, nee aie | WANT THIS BOOK 
Times 1 Page % Page 14 Page by R. Randolph Karch 


$107.55 $64.35 $38.50 
101.20 60.50 36.30 @ Here, at last, is a practical book about 


88.55 52.80 31.65 ‘ printing for all who are in any way con- 
, cerned in planning, buying, selling, using or 
producing printing. Whether you have had 
pigs otinge little or much experience in any phase of 
| Pas: : $ 375 printing, this book meets your need for ade- 
10 Pag. 2.000 quate, easy-to-understand information—much of 
Each additional page 100 it previously not available in the printing field. 
Color: Standard red, yellow, green Facts relating to each process are clearly stated and 
and blue, $60 extra a page. : illustrated, enabling you to choose the best process for a 
Pinted Sellina & Producti particular job and know the procedures to be followed. It’s a 
a om "- ; Lehi oye ty Pina book for profitable study and frequent reference. Get your copy 
hat dhenand ws pov en . it Printed of this great new book at your local bookstore, or send for it 
hy i AT ONCE. Use the coupon below. 


7 : . , 
selling to Printed Selling & Production. 


Powers’ Road & Street 
Catalog & Data Book 


Transportation Supply News AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Publishers Since 1898 

: New k vered rates, now effective: Dept. W342, Drexel Ave. at 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 

Times Page 14, Page 14 Page Send RUSH copy of new book, Grapuic Arts Procepurgs. © I enclose 
$750 $450 $230 $3.75 and you pay postage. O Send C.O.D. for $3.75 plus postage. I may 


6 600 110 210 return book after 5 days if not satisfied. 
12 625 350 175 weiseicaate 
Color: Standard red, $100 extra for ADDRESS 
‘read or less; other colors, except CITY 

metallic, $225 extra. 
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lumber, there are ove 


In addition to 
000 important commercial uses for 
wood! 

Have you anything you can sell to this 
huge ind prosperous market? Your 
message will reach the top strata of 
factory owners and managers and per 
olate down to the foremen, if you use 
WOOD PRODUCTS as your messenger 
It's the No. 1 Paper of the wood working 
fleld 

Over 93 of the space in WOOD 
PRODUCTS is placed through Advertis 
ing Agencies 


if it's WOOD, you could—with 
WOOD PRODUCTS! 
Send for imposing 


list of subscribers 
{ND ADVERTISERS 


4 — _ 
Phone: WAbash 2-1000 
431 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5 














You'll win their attention with 


easy-to-answer 


REPLY-O LETTERS 


Busy men are never too busy to answer 
REPLY-O LETTERS .. . and you're do- 
ing them and your sales curve a good 
turn when you do use Reply-O Letters. 
Che reply is in the letter easy to 
return—no signature is necessary. 





; 
Send NOW Tor im pies and @x 


mh » od , 
vi Mii made More 


) Re ply () Letter 


Write to the 
REPLY-O PROD UCTS ‘ae 
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Aitchison Named Editor 
of Industrial Marketing 


Robert 5. 
pointed editor of INpusTRIAL MARKET- 
ING, ellective March 1. Mr. 
advertising manager of Lindberg En- 
gineering Co., 
succeeds Hal Burnett, who has served 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as editor for 
the past three years. Mr. Burnett will 
open his own office as a public re- 
lations and marketing consultant. He 
will continue to serve INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING as contributing editor and con- 
sultant. 





Aitchison Burnett 


IM’s new editor has had 13 years’ 
experience in industrial advertising, 
sales promotion and journalism. Like 
his predecessor, he is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois School of Jour- 
nalism. From 1937-40 he was with the 
advertising department of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 

He was sales promotion manager of 
Lindberg Engineering, a large manu- 
facturer of heat treating and melting 
furnaces, induction and dielectric heat- 
ing equipment, transformers, air and 
hydraulic cylinders, from 1940 to 1943. 
He produced 20 sound training films 
on radar, radio, brazing and similar sub- 
jects as a lieutenant, USNR, with the 
training film and motion picture branch 
of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics from 
1943 to 1946. 

Returning to Lindberg in 1946, Mr. 
Aitchison served as advertising man- 
ager for all divisions of the company. 
His factual, case-history advertising for 
Lindberg furnaces twice won “Boost of 
the Month” citations from IM’s famous 
Copy Chasers. 

Mr. Burnett had a broad experience 
in industrial and building products pub- 
licity and advertising before joining 
Advertising Publications as managing 
editor of Advertising Age in February, 
1942. During the early war months he 
served as Washington editor of AA, ad- 
vancing to the post of executive editor. 
He wrote Age’s authoritative study of 
“Advertising Agency Functions & Com- 
pensation” before his transfer to the 
IM editorial post in 1946. 

For 30 months during the war he 
served in the Marine Corps. 


Critchfield Serves King Tool 

King Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
has appointed Critchfield & Co. to 
handle its advertising. 
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Aitchison has been ap- 
Aitchison, 


Chicago, since 1946, 
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chants — more coal sales 5 
. . . n t 
executives in the coal in- mi 
dustry than any other coal ady 
\ ‘ 
publication. : 
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Manhattan Bidg- 
NEW YORK 19. 
Whitehall Bidg- 
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For over 60 years the leading \ 

journal of the coal industry . 
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BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 


3rd Tues. 
Ist Thurs. 


2nd Thurs. 


2nd Mon. 





CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
DALLAS 
DAYTON 
DETROIT 


3rd Tues. 
Last Fri. 

ith Thurs. 
3rd Tues. 
2nd Tues. 
2nd Tues. 
ith Tues. 

2nd Tues. 
2nd Tues. 









HOUSTON 
INDIANA 






KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNESOTA 


3rd Wed. 
3rd Thurs. 
2nd Thurs 
2nd Tues. 








MONTREAL 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ROCHESTER 
,:0CKFORD 


2nd Wed 
2nd Mon. 
ird Wed. 
lst Thurs. 
Ist Thurs. 
ith Tues. 
2nd Tues. 










ST. LOUIS Every Thurs. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3rd Mon. 
SEATTLE Ith Wed. 





TORONTO 
W. NEW ENGLAND 
YOUNGSTOWN 


2nd Thurs. 
2nd Thurs. 


3rd Thurs. 









Where Travelers Can Find NIAA Activity 


BALTIMORE 


Lord Baltimore Hotel 
Engineers Club 

Hotel Stuyvesant 
Builders Club 

Hotel Sinton 
Hollenden Hotel 
Jeffrey Legion Post 
Melrose Hotel 

Van Cleve Hotel 


Wardwell Hotel 


7 Seas Restaurant 
Athenaeum Turners, 
Indianapolis 
Continental Hotel 
University Club 
Hotel Plankinton 
Normandy Hotel, 
Minneapolis 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Belmont Plaza Hotel 
Hotel Essex House 
Poor Richard Club 


6:30 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 
6:30 P. M. 
6:30 P. M. 
6:15 P. M. 
6:30 P. M. 
6:30 P. M. 
6:30 P. M. 
6:30 P. M. 
12 Noon 

6:30 P. M. 
7:00 P. M. 
6:30 P. M. 


12:15 P. M. 
12 Noon 

6:30 P. M. 
6:30 P. M. 


6:30 P. M. 
12 Noon 

6:00 P. M. 
5:30 P. M. 


6:00 P. M. University Club 
6:00 P. M. University Club 
6:30 P. M. University Club 


Forest Park Hotel 

St. Julien Restaurant 
Woods Restaurant 
Royal Ontario Museum 


12:15 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 
6:15 P. M. 
6:30 P. M. 
6:00 P. M. 


Ravers Tavern 


City Club, Hartford, Conn. 


TIME’S A-WASTING! 


You can put ana keep your catalog before the 
known buying teams in 12,000 Dun & Bradstreet 


top-rated plants... if you act fast! 


1949-50 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 

CATALOG 


closes April Ist! 


a 


Write, wire or phone your Reinhold 
representative today! 





REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Chicago: Philadelphia. Cleveland. San Francisco: Los Angeles Buftaio 





NOTE: SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


Z1NE 









NIAA News: New England 
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competitive selling conditions which con- 
front the industrial advertiser for the 
first time in 10 years. 


because 


3) To study industrial advertising, Visual Selling Is Most 
market research, and distribution; to , i 
assist in the continuous education of and Potent, Marketers Told of the necessarily secretive na- 
search for information in behalf of Battimore—When Jean Harlow ture of the process indusisies. 5 
members with regard to all phases. crashed the movies, sales of peroxide out of 6 men make their buying 
1)To present industrial advertising soared. decisions behind closed doors, 
and marketing to interested companies When Sonja Heinie made her first where salesmen can not pene- 
ind the general public in such a way film, ice skate sales broke all records. trate. Put your product data be- 
“ee its value as an effective means ol These examples were cited as evidence fore the right men the year 
[Bathe pines, il bs gomrcaed:of the sig rower of motion picture “youn distributed through 
s hg é andard films by George B. Finch, vice-president, 
™ nthe relationships between advertisers, Jam Handy Organization, at a meeting 
{ . om publications and, sellers of of the Maryland Industrial Marketers. 
. dvertising services. Studies show, Mr. Finch said, that 
6) Last but perhaps most important sensory perception is 80% visual—a 
» each member become more strong argument that “eye appeal” is 1949-50 
useful nd valuable to his own com- the most important factor in selling. 
; av: He demonstrated a new movie unit, CHEMICAL 
P housing film, projector, screen and au- 
1949 NIAA Budget Study tomatic rolls aa control—all in one MATERIALS 
2 : neat package designed to aid the sales- 
vill Offer Product Data man in presenting his sales story. CATALOG 
EW ) ornK—NIAA now is conducting 
'Sannual survey of industrial advertis- Decals Put on Chickens: Royer 
— ng budgets. The variety of uses of decals as a la- closes April Ist! 
The study is in addition to the case bel and an advertising medium was dis- 



















story studies of methods of determin- 
mg the advertising budget, which al- 
ready are being published. The findings 


® We association’s program to meet 
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cussed by Ralph Royer, advertising 
manager, Meyercord Co., Chicago, at a 
meeting of the Chicago Industrial Ad- 


by General Exhibits & Displays. 





> snlat 
will be more comprehensive than for vertisers Assn. One of the newest de- Contact your Reinhold catalog 
ry itistical studies made by cals, he said, is used on dressed poultry representative today! 
AA In le past, in that specific data by meat packers. 
_— s as well as by types of com- The chapter's “February Foyer Fea- REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 
Th, a be provided. _ : | ture _was an exhibit of models, dia- 330 West 42nd St., New York City 
} nual budget studies are part rammas, translites and lighting effects le tie eA RED 206 
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FENSHOLT 
Client 


we ts povustT senved 
wo GETs was STEEL. — 


when | he 


oars Tv. 





These advertisements 
are part of a campaign to 
familiarize steel users with 
International Rolling 
Mill's three services — 
Mechanical Preparation 
— Financing — Ware- 
housing. 

If you have a problem 
of product or trade-name 
promotion, our staf is 
available for consultation 
and planning. 


Willis A. Weld 


Account Executive 


The Fensholt Company 
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CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Members of AAAA and 
Continental Agency Network 
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to Advertisers 


Ad-Craft, Inc. , . 30 
*American Artisan : bonne: Lae 
American Machinist ; 28-29 
*American Metal Market . & 
*American Miller & Processor . .118 
*American Society of Mechanical 

Engineers : ; .115 
American Technical Society .133 
*Applied Hydraulics . .102 
*A.S.M.E. Mechanical Catalog . 115 
*Associated Construction Publications 27 
“Aviation Maintenance & Operations 105 


Bacon’s Clipping Bureau 103 
*Baker’s Digest 

Beaverite Products, Inc. 

*Bedding 

Black Diamond paws 

Brooks & Associates, Leslie 

Business Week 60- 61 


Ceramic Industry : . 19 
Chemical Engineering Catalog 18, 94, 135 
Chemical Materials Catalog 18, 94, 135 
Chemical Processing Preview 81 
*Chilton Publications i 83, 91 
Clark-Smith Publ. Co. 103 
*Cleworth rane Co., Ine 125, 128 
*Coal Age ‘ ae 2nd Cover 
‘oncrete , : 118 
soncrete Publishing Con. 118 
*Conover-Mast Corp. . .58, 105, 4th Cover 
*“Conover-Mast Purchasing yh 
*Construction Bulletin hat sows 
*Construction Digest 
‘onstruction Methods 
*Construction News Monthly 
*Constructioneer 
Contractors’ Elec trical E -<quipment 
County Agents Directory 


*Dairy Industries Catalog 
*Die Castings 
*Diesel Progress 
*Distribution Age 
*Dixie Contractor, The 
*Dodge Corp., F. W. 
*Domestic Engineering 
Directory 


Catalog 


*Electrical Catalogs 
*Electrical Engineering 
*Electrical Manufacturing 
*Electrical West 
*Electrical World 


Fensholt Co.. The 136 
Fenton Label Co 132 
*Flow 120 
*Food Industries Catalogs 88-89 
Food Processing Preview R1 
*Foundry. The Cover 
*Fritz Publications, Inc 113 


*Gage Publishing Co., The 
Gardner Displays 

Gas 

Gebbardt and Brockson, Ince 
Gulf Publishing Co 


Hartwig Displays 2 
*Heating. Piping & Air Conditioning. .10-11 
*Hospital Management 101 


*Ice Cream Review mA 
Illumination Publishing Co., Inc. 1°2 
*Industrial Equipment News 71 
*Industrial Maintenance 119 
*Industrial Marketing 106-107, 122-12" 
*Industrial Press, The 56-57 
*Industrial Publications, Inc. 19 
*Industrial Pub E Co., The 

102. 120. 124, 126, 130, 134 
*Industry & Power .Insert Between 72-73 
*Industry and Welding eee 124 
*Institute of Radio Engineers, The 55 
“Institutions Catalog Directory 6-7 
“Institutions Magazine . .6-7 
Iron Age, The 91 
Iron & Steel Engineers ‘ 132 


*Journal of Chemical Education 118 


*Keeney Publishing Co. 2, 10-11 


Kimberly-Clark Corp 
Knitter, The , 


*Machine Design 
*Machinery 
*Maclean- Hunter Publ. Corp. 
*MacRae’s Bluebook ‘ Facing 7 
Magazines of Industry, ‘Ine. 20-21 
*Marine Engineering & Shipping 

Review . 
*McGraw-Hill Catalog Service 
*McGraw-Hill Digest .. 
*McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

Inc. .... Insert Between 
*Mechanical ‘Engineering , 
*Michigan Contractor and Builder 
*Mid-West Contractor 
*Midwest Purchasing Age nt, The 
*Milk Dealer, The ; 
*Milk Plant Monthly 12 
*Mill & Factory ° Fourth (: ver 
*Mining Catalogs 88-89 
*Mississippi Valley Contractor 27 
Mitchell, A. , 113 
Modern Industry , 20-21 
*Modern Railroads 
*Modern Railroads Publishing Co. 


*National Butter and Cheese Journal 
National Industrial Adv. Ass’n. 
*National Milk Publishing Co., Inc. 
*National Provisioner, The 

*New England Construction 

"New Equipment Digest 


*Occupational Hazards 

Oil & Gas Journal 
*Olsen Publishing Co., The 
*Operating Engineer 


Palm, Fechteler & Co 
*Panamerican Publishing Co 
*Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
*Paper Industry and Paper World, 
The . ; 
*Penton Pub. Co 
12-13, 31, 52-53, 67, 3rd Co 
*Pit and Quarry 
*Plastics World 
*Power 85, 102, 
Power Equipment 
Prefabricated Homes 
Preston. Harold P 
*Proceedings of the I.R.E 
Product Engineering 
*Purchasing 
Putman Publishing Co 


*Refrigeration Industry, The 
Refinery Catalog, The 
*Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Reply-O Products Co 
*Rock Products 


*Sickels Photo-Reporting Service 
*Siebel Publications 
*Simmons-Boardman Pub. cone 
*Smith Publishing Co., W.R. 
*Snips Magazine 

*Southern Power and Industry 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor 
*Steel Se 

*Surplus Record 

*Sutton Publishing Co.. Inc. 
*Sweet’s Catalog Service 
Swing-O-Ring 


Technical Writing 
*Telephone Engincer 

*Texas Contractor 

*Textile Catalogs 

Textile World 

*Textiles Panamericanos 
*Thomas Publishing Co 
*Thomas’ Register 

Topflight Tape Co. 
*Transportation Supply News 


Union Rubber & Asbestos Co 
Van Nostrand Co., Ine., D 
West-Dempster Co. 
*Western Builder 

Wood Products 


*Yachting 


"For Detailed Reference Data See THE MARKET DATA BOOK NI VW BER. 
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